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NOTES 


Tue Queen, who has gathered strength rapidly since 
her return from Coburg, and is now in excellent health, 
leaves Windsor for Balmoral, taking Manchester on her 
way, on Monday next, and will stay in Scotland until the 
middle of June. On Thursday Her Majesty reviewed the 
Duke of Connaught’s command at Aldershot, and enter- 
tained the Duke and Duchess of Coburg at dinner in 
the evening. Yeomanry were inspected on Friday in 
Windsor Great Park, and to-night Her Majesty will be 
present at a special performance of /uust at the Castle. 

Tue Prince of Wales has been at Sandringham this 
week, and the Princess and her daughters remain there 
until the eve of the Queen’s Birthday celebrations on May 
26th. The opening of the Gordon Boys’ Home at Chatham, 
will take place on the 2Ist. After that the Prince goes 
to Newmarket until the 26th, when he will return to 
London and be present at the fifth Drawing-room of the 
season, fixed for the 3ist. Four days later His Royal 
Highness will hold a levee at St. James’s Palace. 


In spite of contradictions, it is quite true that the 
Cesarewitch will visit England before his marriage with 
Princess Alix of Hesse. The wedding will take place on 
November 10th at St. Petersburg, and the Cesarewitch is 
to stay at Windsor on the Queen’s return from Balmoral. 
The Khedive is also to be the guest of the Queen, but 
probably not before the middle of July. He has been in 
England before, when Lord Granville practically acted as 
his guardian. It is to be hoped that he will learn during 
this visit what he failed to learn before—the paramount 
importance to him of English influence in Egypt. 





M. Srampuvov’s ballon d’essai in his Svoboda has at least the 
merit of magnificent impudence. ‘To begin with, a vassal 
does not usually haggle with a Suzerain over the price of 
alliance, where allegiance is due; in the second place 
unrecognised Bulgaria has already yielded this selfsame 
‘alliance’ over and over again for value received. And 
now the terms proposed for the fresh sale are practically 
to invert the rd/es of Suzerain and vassal. Imaginary 
partitions of Turkey have always excluded Bulgaria from 
Constantinople on the ground of there being practically no 
Bulgarian nucleus there. So what is in effect a Bulgarian 
garrison is proposed, The White revolution in Eastern 
Rumelia was made possible by the possession of an 
administrative foothold. So a similar state of things is 
proposed for Macedonia with a similar object in view. 
When Bulgaria shall have given proof of her fidelity by 
restoring the stolen province of Eastern Rumelia and by 
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paying her arrears of tribute, it will be time to listen to 
any proposal she may have to make. 


Licut is thrown upon the Macedonian situation by the 
Greek press, cast into a state of frenzy by recent events. 
We are told of an organised propaganda, whereby village 
after village in Macedonia is being detached from the 
Greek Church and incorporated into the Bulgarian schism ; 
and we are reminded lustily of the elementary fact that 
Church matters are the key to the situation in those 
regions. M. Stambulov, says the ‘E¢npepic rov Lufnrncéwy, 
is preparing to seize Macedonia by precisely the same 
methods which enabled him to seize Eastern Rumelia 
and so soon as he shall have seized Macedonia, he will lay 
his plans for capturing Thrace and Constantinople in their 
turns, There is no manner of doubt that some such plan 
is in the minds of M. Stambulov and Prince Ferdinand 
alike, but whether they will ever so much as approach 
realisation is yet another matter. 





M. Sramautov has gained little by abasing and exiling 
the man to whom he refused the satisfaction of arms, for 
the Prince has appointed to the vacant War Office Colonel 
Petrov, a staunch supporter of his own. As everything 
done in Bulgaria is subject to the ultima ratio of arms, the 
control of the military remains the trump card there. This 
card was in M. Stambulov's sleeve, while his brother-in- 
law, M. Mutkurov, lived, but since that person’s decease, 
it has been transferred to the hand of Prince Ferdinand, 
who means to play it at the first opportunity, and thereby 
rid himself of his distasteful mayor of the palace. 





M. Cuapovraxe, who nearly created an international 
drama in Bulgaria two years ago and got hunted roughly 
across the frontier for his pains, has now produced a drama 
of less moment on the stage of a Brussels theatre with 
scarcely more satisfactory results to himself. The subject 
was the First Buonaparle and the piece was received with 
the utmost derision, which goes to prove that the Parisian 
worship of the Corsican has not extended to the neigh- 
bourhood of Waterloo. 


Tue prognostications of ‘ popular risings’ in Servia, 
serve only to display the profound ignorance of their 
authors. The key to the situation in Servia, as in Bulgaria, 
is the army, which is devoted to King Alexander, or at 
any rate to his father. The peasantry are far too much 
occupied with rearing pigs to think of insurrection and, 
however zealous they might be in favour of Radical 
opinions, it would not lightly occur to them to take up 
their agricultural implements and march against a trained 
army. There still remains a good deal to be undone in 
Servia, where Radical governments have been long enough 
uppermost to create tangles, and we may witness a few 
more coups délat from above, but assuredly no more from 
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below. The only danger to the Obrenovitch dynasty is 
the survival of Karageorgevitch claims, but for the 
present there is every prospect of withstanding them by 
force of arms. 


Tue student grievance at Dorpat, as the press persists 
in incorrectly styling Yuryev, is but an incident in the 
Russification of Russia. In every other Russian University 
uniforms are compulsory, mainly as a precaution against 
sedition ; but until now Yuryev students were suffered 
to go no further than their German caps, as_ the 
town itself was suffered, until last year, to retain a 
supposititious German name. But the elimination of 
Teuton vestiges has not been stayed even by the Teuton 
betrothal of the Cesarewitch, and we may soon look for 
further evidences of the same policy. Patriotism demands 
the translation of all such names as Kronstadt, Oranien- 
baum, Schliisselburg, etc., while Chauvinism goes the 
length of proposing to rechristen the capital Petergrad or 
Tsaregrad. The latter name, however, has already been 
reserved for Constantinople; and, in any case, it must 
be a lengthy process to supersede such a household word 
as Constantinople. 


Tue Spaniards are now adopting a Little Peterkin atti- 
tude on the subject of Melilla. England, of course, has 
come in for her share of blame, and we are treated to a 
re-hash of the scare, of French imagining, as to our 
intervention in Morocco. To divert attention from his 
own shortcomings, Senor Canovas del Castillo has judi- 
ciously salted the old sore of our presence at Gibraltar, 
and hinted at many dire consequences in the event of our 
seeking to lay hands on the other side of the Strait. 
Without wishing to grudge Spaniards the consolations of 
bluster, it may be salutary to point out to them that we 
have all we need at the entrance to the Mediterranean, 
and that the acquisition of Tangier would in no way 
benefit us, but that we shall never tolerate its occupation 
by any other European power. 





Since his marriage, Don Carlos has been very busy 
receiving Spanish and Blancs d’ Espagne deputations at the 
Palazzo Loredan. Don Jaime, Legitimist Prince of the 
Asturias, is with him, giving the lie, not merely by his 
presence but by his evident affection, to the rumours of 
dissension, circulated industriously by the Radical press of 
all countries. Much was made, in a similar spirit, of the 
absence of the Infanta Dofia Blanca from the wedding, 
but this may now find explanation in her presentation of 
a new grandchild to Don Carlos on the occasion of his 
wedding. Neither is the Carlist party breaking up at the 
Pope’s bidding, for His Holiness expressed no wish in the 
matter beyond the vaguest generalities. Indeed, many of 
the Spanish pilgrims have taken the opportunity of 
travelling home by way of Venice, in order to pay their 
respects to the august exile. 





Tue Portuguese may probably give vent to their 
proverbial gaiety with respect to the breach of diplomatic 
relations by the Brazilian Government. Their offence 
of refusing to give up one set of rebels to the tender 
mercies of another in that disrupted Empire can be 
justified by international law, by equity, and even by 
common humanity, Where one set of desperadoes has 
set itself up in the place of lawful government, it would 
be absurd to treat as pirates citizens waging war against 
it, presumably to restore the old order of things. As for 
the breach of diplomatic relations, it is not likely to lead 
to any more serious consequences than that between 
Greece and Roumania not long ago, and, had there been 
any serious chance of another bombardment of Rio, it is 
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unlikely the Brazilian authorities would have permitted 
themselves this piece of bluster. 


‘Constitutional.’ illegality is graphically exemplified 
just now in Hawaii, where, according to the usual process, 
a beneficent monarchy has been dispossessed in favour of a 
gang of self-seeking adventurers, representing no one but 
themselves. These adventurers do not seem to possess even 
the doubtful advantage of being Hawaiians. Whenever it 
suits their purpose they denounce Yankee interference, but 
in unguarded moments they celebrate Washington anniver- 
saries and otherwise avow themselves Yankees. After four- 
teen months’ unrepresentative tyranny, they have now 
been graciously pleased to concede a constitution, wherein 
allegiance to themselves is a preliminary to the franchise, 
Thus those who act in the name of that very foolish entity, 
the people, are ever wont to parade their mistrust of its 
tergiversations. The farce in Hawaii is, however, a grosser 
one than usual, and, 2842 Hawaiians out of a possible 3000 
having refused the qualifying oath, the election is scarcely 
likely to consolidate the provisional government iu the 
eyes of the world, even though the army, specially enfran- 
chised for the purpose, may have recorded a solid vote in 
its favour. 


Ir was high time that the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Church of England should move in defence of the 
Welsh Church, and certain it is that none can complain 
of the temper of their pronouncement of Thursday: ‘We 
recommend the clergy, while using every opportunity to 
instruct their parishes, not to take advantage of their 
position to treat the subject in sermons, but to keep the 
House of God sacred from contention even in a good 
cause. For ourselves, we confess that this advice is to 
our thinking almost too highminded. The Church has 
to fight a triple alliance of Atheism, Indifference, and 
Nonconformity, and the last and least of the allies is not 
wont to be unduly particular. In the Horebs and the 
Sions of Wales there is no dearth of electioneering 
sermons which would run the best performances of the 
Meath priests hard. Quere whether the Archbishops 
and Bishops are well advised, as a matter of tactics, in 
declining to fight the—no, militant Nonconformity, with 
its own weapons. 

Tue real point which the Prelates make is in insisting 
upon the fact that the Church, in Wales and elsewhere, is 
the Church of the Poor. The Church educates the -poor, 
the Church visits the sick, the Church does not run away 
from an epidemic. Nonconformity, on the other hand, 
is the religion of the lower bourgeoisie, and as such is 
bourgeois to the backbone, depending mainly on sub- 
scriptions and thinking of subscriptions which come 
neither from the poor, the sick nor the fever-stricken. 


Unpousrepty there was pressure brought to bear upon 
Mr. Mundella to resign. Nowhere was the surprise at his 
retaining his position more clearly shown than among the 
heads of his own department. On Friday Lord Rosebery 
sent a special messenger to Sir William Harcourt about 
the matter, and Mr. Fowler was summoned to the Queen 
from Wolverhampton, where he had only just arrived for 
the recess. He was really the bearer of Mr. Mundella’s 
resignation. The Queen took twenty-four hours to con- 
sider the question, and finally accepted the resignation on 
Sunday afternoon, Many rumours are now afloat concern- 
ing changes in the Cabinet, but the general impression in 
Government circles seems to be that the Cabinet must not 
be enlarged, and that Lord Tweedmouth ought to have an 
oftice where he can show his powers of organisation. Prob- 
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ably Mr. Acland will go to the Board of Trade, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton to the Education Department, without a seat in 
the Cabinet ; Mr. Herbert Gladstone will become Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, and Lord Tweedmouth First 
Commissioner of Works, retaining the Privy Seal and his 
seat in the Cabinet. 

Ar the Leeds meeting of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, which has been arranged for the purpose of formu- 
lating a definite plan of campaign against the House of 
Lords, the policy of the ‘ single veto’ will in all probability 
be adopted, and the Government—if still in office—will 
be called upon to bring in a Bill limiting to a single 
occasion the right of the Upper House to throw out any 
Bill sent up from the Commons. This little scheme has 
at least the merit of simplicity ; but there is one fatal 
obstacle to its adoption—the Bill in which it is embodied 
will itself have to pass the House of Lords. It is all very 
well for the Leeds Dogberrys to set about arresting the 
Upper Chamber ; but ‘ how if it will not stand’ ? 





Mr. Fowter delivered, on Wednesday, a very com- 
placent speech to his constituents at Wolverhampton. 
His autobiographical reminiscences dealt chiefly with the 
Parish Councils Bill and the amendments moved by an 
obstinate Opposition. On his own showing the Liberals 
were by no means remiss in suggesting alterations, nor 
can his attempt to disprove the charge that the measure 
was badly drafted be considered conclusive. It was 
drawn by the most accomplished men in the legal 
profession, and they were responsible for the Local 
Government Act of 1888. Exactly; but what about 
the instructions they received ? Mr. Fowler professed to 
regard the political situation with entire satisfaction, and 
he ended with a fine flourish about the happiness of 
cottage homes. The means by which he hopes to attain 
that laudable end are not to be discovered in the 


report. 





‘No Labour candidates wanted.’ Such was the inter- 
pretation Lord Dunraven, speaking at the Portsmouth 
Working Men’s Dinner, put upon Lord Rosebery’s Man- 
chester speech, and he exposed very cleverly the assump- 
tion which led Lord Rosebery to that conclusion, as well 
as its utter baselessness in fact. Lord Rosebery’s proposi- 
tion was that Labour candidates are not required because 
the Gladstonian party have worked miracles for labour, 
Having established this point to his own satisfaction by 
sheer weight of assertion, Lord Rosebery easily proved his 
corollary—namely, that the running of Labour candidates 
was a wanton blow at friends the most zealous. 





Lorp Dunraven was able to show that to the Spence- 
Watson - Schnadhorst - battered -and -about - to- be- battered 
House of Lords is, in fact, referable all that has been done 
by the Government either legislatively or administratively 
to raise the social status, improve the condition, or safe- 
guard the health of the labouring classes. Referring to 
the Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System, Lord 
Dunraven said, speaking with the authority of his own 
knowledge as Chairman of the Committee, that on the 
evidence taken before it has been founded every piece of 
social legislation and every administrative act which the 
Government proudly calls its own. Lord Dunraven 
acknowledged the compliment which the Government 
has paid him individually in appropriating the recom- 
mendations of his draft report, coupled though the 
appropriation has been with the declaration, urbi et orbi, 
that such measures had never even crossed the Tory 
imagination, 
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AaccGrirvep members of the Imperial Institute are ex. 
tremely doubtful as to what profit their dearly purchased 
Life-Fellowships are to them. On Saturday last, Fellows 
and their friends were, according to the printed circular 
issued by the Committee, to be admitted by special ticket 
(price half a crown) three hours before the general public, 
to those galleries which the Prince of Wales had arranged 
to visit. But when the Fellows and their friends arrived, 
all the available accommodation was already sufficiently 
occupied by the Committee and their friends, so that the 
Fellows found themselves no whit better off than the 
general public. And for what purpose were tbe tickets 
issued? The advantages of Committee-membership are 
sufficiently obvious: not so Life-Fellowship purchased by 
a lump sum. 





Jean Mayeux was produced at the Princess’s on Saturday 
last, but though very successful in its way it is not intended 
to keep possession of the stage for very long. Mr. Tyrone 
Power, an American actor, will shortly produce a piece 
entitled The Texan at this theatre. It is not unlikely 
that in the course of the next few weeks Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey will make his reappearance at the Criterion. 





Mr. Rogert Bucuanan was, to say the least of it, very 
ill-advised in making his furious attack on Mr. Clement 
Scott on the second night of 4 Society Butterfly. The 
only paper which quoted his rash words in full was the 
Sun, which has consequently laid itself open to an action 
for libel. At the request of Mr. Lawson, Mr. Scott has 
submitted Mr. Buchanan’s remarks to Sir George Lewis, 
and will be guided by the advice of that eminent solicitor. 
It is rather to be hoped that Mr. Lewis will tell Mr. Scott 
that it is not worth his while to notice Mr. Buchanan’s 
puerile and intemperate attack. 





Wuen M. Zola paid his recent visit to this country, he 
fluttered the dovecotes of the English Press by his eloquent 
denunciation of anonymity in journalism. Since he was 
amongst us we have moved some little distance towards 
the attainment of his ideal in this matter. The dramatic 
critics of the great daily papers, for instance, though they 
do not even yet sign their criticisms, find themselves so 
far personally recognised as to be liable to personal attacks 
from the stage on the part of unsuccessful and irate 
dramatists. They thus secure all the benefits of the 
signed article, while retaining their technical anonymity. 
M. Zola may perceive in this agreeable arrangement 
another evidence of that consuming passiun for compromise 
which is supposed to be one of the leading ‘notes’ of the 
British character. 


A very interesting concert on behalf of female educa- 
tion in the East will take place by permission of the 
Duke of Westminster, at Grosvenor House on the 29th at 
3.30. Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch will direct a programme of 
music written by English composers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, to be played upon the lute, viola 
and harpsichord. Those who have been present at Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s concerts at Dulwich know that these clever 
performances of old-world music are the greatest artistic 
pleasures. The programme on the 29th includes two 
exquisite old songs with lute accompaniment by Henry 
Lawes, ‘ About the sweet Bag of a Bee,’ and ‘Gather ye 
Rosebuds.’ 


Tue Rev. S. Baring-Gould, lecturing at the Royal Insti- 
tution on English Folk-Song, suggested that old examples 
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should be collected, and so this kind of minstrelsy might 
be revived. The idea is a good one, and at the same time 
some of the delightful musical instruments of the past 
might be used for fitting accompaniment—such as the 
vielle, cistre, rebec, theorbo, and chiterna. Anything for 
a change, so far as drawing-room music is concerned. 





We learn that the copies of the first part of Royal 
Academy Pictures (which was published on Monday last) 
are quite exhausted. The work, of the excellence of 
which we speak elsewhere, will not be reprinted. The 
Scottish Review says: ‘The nearest approach to an ideal 
Scottish novel—in the sense of a novel dealing with the 
larger realities of Scottish life—that has recently been 
published, is, perhaps, 1/y Ducats and My Daughter, written 
by the Rev. Mr. Hay Hunter and Mr. Walter Whyte, of 
which Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, of Edin- 
burgh and London, announce a cheap edition. The 
same house has also issued, by arrangement with the 
American publisher, under the title of 1 Help for the 
Common Days, an edition of Dr. J. R. Miller's book on 
Practical Religion. The most elegant little book we have 
seen for a long time is the forthcoming Sphinc, with words 
by Mr. Oscar Wilde, not many words but printed ia 
capitals, and ‘ decorations’ by Mr. Charles Ricketts. Our 
admiration, for the present at any rate, is limited to the 
outside and general workmanship, but for that Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane, to say nothing of the Ballan- 
tyne Press, deserve every credit. The new volume of the 
Temple Shakespeare, Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor, is an 
elegant book of convenient size for the pocket. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S REVERIE 


My party! with a deep regret 
I'm meditating in recessu, 
And wondering if the Fates will yet 
Afford your leader cause to bless you. 
Alas ! Hope’s golden gates are closed, 
Even now you talk of who'll succeed me, 
And all my following seems composed 
Of followers who want to lead me. 


Too plainly can my grief be seen, 

And even when I’m wrapped in slumber, 
I always dream that I’m fourteen, 

A painfully recurring number. 
Ah me! divisions on debates 

But lead to Beaufoy’s non-attendance, 
While cranky Saunders emulates 

The dour Keir-Hardie’s independence. 


And you! your spirits droop and fail : 

To rouse you when you're thus dejected, 
My every joke will not avail, 

Though they’re most carefully selected. 
Nay, worse! When, threatening foes, I cry, 

‘We will dissolve—then you'll repent it!’ 
Not one among you winks his eye, 

But shouts as if he thought I meant it. 


Yet though our Bills abound like sin 

(With which, of course, you will not class them), 
It’s easy work to bring them in, 

But, oh! it is the deuce to pass them. 
And still I pray from Fortune’s goad 

For some relief—you will not grudge it ?— 
Then will you ease my bosom’s load 

By carrying my precious Budget ? 

M. S. 
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THE CANDID WELSHMAN 


HE Cymro is notorious all the world over for 
deficiency in humorous perception and candour ; 
but he is misunderstood, for in truth he sees many a 
jest in the pure commonplace, and his lack of candour 
may be excused on the ground that he has not that 
exaggerated regard for truth which is peculiar to the 
brutal and, according to Mr. Grant Allen, non-existent 
Saxon. Nevertheless we suspect, nay more we know, 
that the gallant quartet of Welsh members who 
addressed a turbulent meeting at Bangor on Wednesday 
in sandwiched eloquence of Welsh and English, have 
been intensely amused at the serious manner with 
which their utterances have been received in England. 
Wales is no longer ‘Terra Incognita to the Englishman ; 
but the Welsh character is still a sealed book to him ; 
hence the necessity of explaining at this hour the true 
meaning of a movement which, to those who know the 
gallant four, is a ‘ book who runs may read "—and here 
the quotation ceases to be apposite. ‘To be plain, the 
recent action of Mr. Lloyd George and his friends is 
nothing more than a piece of electioneering bluff, and 
there is not one of them who will venture to vote 
against the Government in a really critical division. 
They will force the hand of the Ministry if they can ; 
but they will never help to place the Government in a 
minority, and this fact, obscure as it seems to be to the 
newspapers of the day, is obviously uppermost in the 
mind of Sir William Harcourt, who thinks, and is right 
in so thinking, that he can afford to disregard a 
murmur of thunder which is purely theatrical. 
Meanwhile, the report of the rowdy meeting at 
Bangor, under the shadow of a cathedral almost 
entirely rebuilt by private munificence during the 
present generation, is full of entertaining and instruc- 
tive reading. And first of the rare candour of the 
Welsh members. Mr. Edwards opened the argument 
by asserting the claims to precedence of the Bill which 
abnegates the principles of the first commandment and 
the last on the ground that ‘it had been supported 
by larger national majorities than any other measure” 
—a statement of doubtful accuracy, but none the less 
useful for our present purpose. ‘Then one Mr. 
Thomas M.P. said that another Mr. Thomas MP. 
had authorised him to state that he (Thomas II.) was 
with them, whereas in fact he (Thomas II. again) 
had declared against them, from which it follows that 
heaven knows which Thomas has either told or acted a 
falsehood. ‘Then Mr. Lloyd George, ‘speaking alter- 
nately in Welsh and English, of which useful accom- 
plishment we shall have a word to say later, proceeded 
to give himself, the Welsh Party, and, for that matter, 
the whole of the so-called Liberal Party, away with a 
pennyworth of froth in the most irretrievable fashion 
conceivable. We quote his words from the reasonably 
full report in the Standard, ‘The fact was that the 
Welsh majority had been used to force upon England 
Bills which, although good in themselves so far as they 
went, were not wanted by England, and these Bills were 
being pressed forward to the detriment of Wales itself.’ 
This is the very climax of stupidly cynical candour, and 
it is matter for hearty rejoicing for once that the 
words of a politician whose efforts at self-advertisement 
fail very often have obtained in this instance the 
publicity which they deserve unwittingly. They ought 
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to be printed in the address of every loyal Englishman 
who asks for the suffrages of his fellow-citizens at the 
next election. ‘They may help to force the English 
mind to realise the incurable Provincialism of the Welsh 
Radicals, the plain fact that they have neither the 
Imperial nor the Britannic instinct, that they care not 
a tittle whether this measure or that is wholesome or 
unwholesome, that they will vote for or against any 
and every proposition if the proposer or the opposer, it 
matters not which, promises them the bribe which is 
their heart’s desire. In them we may see the apotheosis 
of Cupboard Politics. But surely the unlimited patience 
of England may be strained beyond endurance ; surely 
the Saxon, who has seen for many a long day that laws 
which he does not want have been torced upon him by 
Welshmen, Scots, and Irishmen, who neither desire 
them nor care whether they are founded upon principle, 
cannot but revolt against this impudent confession, 
Let it be blazoned and published in all the counties of 
England that this gang of paltry politicians have 
enlarged the cat at last, have boasted their own trickery, 
have owned that they have played with the interests of 
England for their own ends. 

The member for Carnarvon Boroughs—theirs is the 
shame—spoke ‘alternately in Welsh and English.” 
‘(Questions having been invited a man in the audience 
pushed forward to the platform and proceeded to 
address the meeting in Welsh, but it was understood 
that he was speaking on irrelevant topics —thus the 
Standard, which was seemingly not provided with a 
duoglot reporter, proceeds. It is the old story. If Mr. 
Lloyd George had but remembered to confine his tongue 
to Welsh while he was being indiscreet all would have 
gone well with him, as all went well when the Welsh- 
men who purported to support an English-speaking 
Unionist (Mr. Cornwallis West unless memory betrays 
us) delivered a series of hostile speeches to a rapturous 
audience, while their dupe sat, wearing his most suave 
political smile, in lamblike innocence among them. 
By accident Mr. Lloyd George slipped into the wrong 
language ; by accident, or by the interposition of Provi- 
dence, the truth came out. The Welsh tongue is 
passing useful to the political adventurers of the Prin- 
cipality. They laugh in their sleeves when English 
journals combine to say that a speech on Welsh Dis- 
establishment by one of its advocates is so flagrantly 
vulgar in phrase and sordid in motive, that it must 
disgust the Welsh Radicals at home. ‘They laugh 
because they know the melancholy truth, and that 
is the impossibility of shocking the Nonconformist 
conscience in Wales. For every eulogistic epithet 
which he deserves the Cymro merits also an alli- 
terative which is not alluring. He is musical, and 
meretricious; poetical, and petty ; theological, and 
tricky; devotional, and devious; faithful (to self- 
interest), and false. In fact, Mr. Lloyd George and 
his friends know very well that the superlative 
way to commend themselves to the Welsh electors 
of the meaner class is to gain the appearance of 
havirg got the better of the Saxon, and to go down 
and boast boldly, in the language understood of the 
people, but not of the reporters, that the stupid Saxon 
has been deceived again. Let us, then, thank Provi- 
dence for the accidental candour which has laid the 
heart of the Welsh politician bare—and let us keep 
that heart uncovered, 
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THE EGYPTIAN FELLAH 


N a striking passage Mr, Rudyard Kipling has 
described the Indian peasant watching the 
British Army marching past, and then returning to his 
plough with the reflection that many armies have gone 
before it, and that many will follow after. herein 
stands personified the inheritance of unconscious wisdom 
possessed alike by the ryot of Bengal and the Egyptian 
fellah, Dynasties may come and dynasties may go, 
Administration may succeed Administration, but he 
remains immutable. Destitute of political instincts, 
and bounded in his interests by the plot of land which 
he cultivates, he is a being incredible to Padgett M.P,, 
and the despair, in a sense, of the British official. The 
reorganisers of Egypt have received no moral support 
from the class for whose benefit they have wrestled 
with the Pashas. ‘The féllah, no doubt, experiences 
much private satisfaction from the improvement of his 
lot, and he may cherish, in the recesses of his mind, a 
feeling akin to gratitude. But it will continue devoid 
of expression, and with the same fatalism that induces 
him to accept prosperity as the gift of chance would 
he submit to the renewal of oppression. Sir Henry 
Maine once remarked that few Europeans have properly 
apprehended how large a portion of the human race is 
stationary, and even degraded from earlier standards of 
civilisation. That undeniable truth finds abundant 
illustration in the absolute imperviousness of the 
Egyptian cultivator to those ideas which Westerns 
associate with that somewhat disputable abstraction, 
moral progress. 
Clearly the fellaheen cannot be expected to develop 
a passicn for the ballot, or to pester themselves about 
a school-board election. True that Lord Dufferin 
elaborated a scheme for their social advancement, but 
he took care to ridicule the same with much gentle 
irony. Downing Street sent him to report, and he 
doctored his periods to suit Downing Street ; but none 
knew better than himself the futility of such nostrums, 
Still the peasants have this saving grace, though Mr. 
Pickard and Mr. John Burns would probably count it a 
defect, that, given fair opportunity, they will toil 
amazingly. Their rulers can look for no rewards in 
votes of confidence and thumping majorities at the 
polls, but they can expect equitable government to be 
followed by increase of revenue. Tixity of tenure, cer- 
tainty and lightness of taxation are benefits which 
cannot fail to replenish the ‘l'reasury. We are reminded 
by the admirable letters of the J'imes correspondent 
that, less than twenty years ago, these safeguards did 
not exist. The exactions of the recognised authorities 
were crushing, those of their familiars even more 
oppressive. The fellahecn had to pay through the 
nose for their water-supply, they were taken from 
their crops to keep the works in repair. Add 
unjust judges and the terrors of military con- 
scription, and it will be seen that the amount of 
popular suffering must have cried to Heaven. The 
correspondent seems well advised in reckoning the 
labours of the Irrigation Department as productive of 
the most solid advantage to the Egyptian agriculturists, 
coupled, as they have been, with the abolition of the 
corvée. But remissions of taxation count for a good 
deal too, more especially when they are accompanied 
by the cheapening of transport. No less than in India 
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the revenue derived from the land forms the foundation 
of the financial system, and it cannot be foregone. 
Still the asperities of the burden are softened ; en- 
couragement is given to the reclaiming of the waste ; 
and partial re-assessment has been achieved by a 
device not unlike the Bankruptcy Clauses which 
figured originally in the Irish Land Purchase Bill. In 
these reforms British officials have probably been 
actuated by rude common sense, and, as in India, they 
may have blundered through not making sufficient 
allowance for native tradition. But, on the whole, they 
have avoided the mistake of over-interference, and the 
present condition of Egypt stands in remarkable 
contrast to that of Algeria, where the French have 
succeeded only in strangling enterprise by elaborate 
systems of red-tape. 

With a people so inert as the Egyptian, the danger 
must arise that one class of extortioner is extirpated 
only to make room for another. To-day a British 
administrator would hardly repeat the errors of the 
Permanent Settlemert, which dumped tax-gatherers on 
the Hindoos as a territorial aristocracy. Yet there is 
the history of the Deccan to show that the money- 
lender may squeeze a peasantry more effectually than 
the publican, and that private indebtedness may ruin 
even more effectually than public imposts. Accord- 
ingly, it would be no new experience if the féllaheen 
had been delivered from the Pashas only to fall victims 
to Levantine usurers. The Jimes correspondent, 
however, shows excellent reasons for his conclusion 
that these apprehensions, which have been assumed as 
fact both by the Legislative Council and the Egyptian 
press, are illusory. A complicated practice of land 
registration has caused the total of mortgages to appear 
far greater than is actually the case. Secondly, real 
property being the only form of investment permitted 
by the religious law, it pays an owner to borrow, at a 
low interest, for purposes of improvement. Even more 
convincing are his statements proving that the 
peasants, so far from being elbowed off the soil, are 
buying up parcels whenever an opportunity offers. 
Lots of an acre or two are constantly changing hands, 
more particularly when the domains can be sold, and 
the anxiety of Government pensioners to commute 
their grants for estates tells the same tale. It may be, 
of course, that the Greek or Syrian middleman makes 
his profit out of these transactions, but so do solicitors 
and similar go-betweens even in enlightened England. 
In any case the economical condition of a country 
cannot he discouraging where, out of a population of 
under eight and a half millions, over one million has 
a stake in the country. With all our Agricultural 
Holdings Acts we shall never show anything like so 
equal a distribution of the land, 


FRIENDS OF EDUCATION 


[° after no long interval, we recur to the subject of 

the Charity Commissioners, it is because their last 
performances in connection with St. Paul’s School 
exhibit in a strong light what must be called in courtesy 
their method and principles. For some years past, it 
has been their duty to deal with a historic school which, 
on its removal from the City to more spacious buildings 
in the Hammersmith Road, grew, almost at once, from 
153 to 600 boys, and enjoys now, with its founder's 
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endowment, an annual income of £17,800. Given 
a prosperous school, and a very large endowment to 
support it, there should have been no very great 
difficulty in devising means for securing its prosperity 
and assigning to it at least a sufficient income from its 
greatly increased property. Instead of pursuing these 
objects, which might have been supposed to be the first 
aim of men charged with the remedy of abuses and the 
furtherance of education, the Charity Commissioners 
have listened with ready ears to local jealousy and 
educational crotchets; they have put forward one 
scheme after another, each as objectionable as_ its 
predecessor, and have shown their disregard both of 
the ancient features of the school and of all that has 
brought about its more recent success. Briefly, but 
accurately, the circumstances are these. There are 
more than 600 boys in the school, 90 per cent. of them 
day boys, the children of professional men, business 
men, retired officers, widows, and the like, who may be 
found in indefinite numbers in and around London. 
Of these boys 153 are foundation scholars, and are 
exempt from the tuition fees of £24 9s. a year. 
The competition for these scholarships is naturally 
keen, and it was discovered by the worthies of the local 
vestries that they were not to be won by the local 
Board School boys. But the Commissioners are 
accessible, so accessible, that on the representation of 
this terrible abuse they actually issued a scheme assign- 
ing one-third of the scholarships to boys from 
elementary schools. With difficulty they were induced 
to withdraw this absurd plan, which would have 
obviously ruined the school. ‘Their very latest 
mauvaise plaisanterie—for we can call it nothing else— 
is fully as ludicrous, and is likely to have equally grave 
consequences. It will hardly be believed, but it is 
true, that the Commissioners, who are, or ought to be, 
businesslike men of the world, now propose to cut 
down the endowment in such a way as to leave the 
school with an annual deficit of £3000. ‘This financial 
achievement is accomplished in the following manner: 
The school is in future to receive only £8000 out of the 
£17,000 which is the present income of the Colet Trust 
Fund. The rest is to be applied to the endowment of 
certain projected lower grade schools. Now, there is 
money enough and to spare for all these purposes; but 
to assign to St. Paul’s no more than a shabby £8000 is 
to plunge it at once in financial embarrassment. The 
total expenditure of the school, which cannot be 
reduced without loss of efficie.cy, is, on an average, 
£23,400. Its total income, from endowment, tuition 
fees, and a small sum from the Camden estate, will in 
future be only £20,830. Thus the Commissioners 
deliberately arrange for a deficit of £2570, and, as 
their new scheme recommends payments to the poorer 
foundation scholars and other new expenses, the deficit 
will come to more than £3000. 

We say that this is the deliberate work of the 
Commissioners, that with their eyes open they have 
arranged the financial ruin of the school. What is the 
alternative theory? It is even less complimentary to 
the Commissioners, for it implies that they did this 
with their eyes shut, in ignorance of the consequences 
that would follow. In that case, they must have 
addressed themselves to their work with singular levity, 
and must have arrived at an important decision with- 
out caring to inquire as to its certain effect. That 
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hypothesis is simply untenable. Let us now justify 
our strong phrase ‘financial ruin.’ ‘The income of the 
school is derived from three sources ; the Colet Endow- 
ment, the Campden estate (only £930 a year) and 
tuition fees. It is evident that if the Colet Endow- 
ment, of which rather more than £10,000 has hitherto 
been enjoyed by the school, is reduced to £8000, the 
deficiency can be made good only by raising the fees. 
If the fees of the 447 boys who now pay £24 Qs, 
were raised to £30, but only in this way, the deficit 
could be met without taxing the free scholars, whom, 
however, the scheme gives the governors power to 
charge with fees, But the fatal objection to this 
increase of fees is that if the school falls below its 
present strength, if a hundred parents rebel and 
remove their boys, or do not send them in years to 
come, away goa hundred boys at £30 a-piece, and away 
goes the £3000 which is the only provision for the 
deficit. And then—well, that is financial ruin. The 
Governors of the school are told, ‘here is £8000 of 
your cwn money. It will not be enough for you, but 
though there is plenty more available, it is ‘all you 
will get. You will have a deficit of £3000 a year, 
which you must meet as best you can. Put a duty on 
Greek accents, or a graduated tax on Eton jackets, or 
abolish your free scholars, or raise the fees of 
the others. Do what you will, and if your 
boys fall off in consequence, so that you still 
have this little deficit to meet, that is your look-out 
and not ours; you must exercise your ingenuity, 
and not blame those who control your finances,’ 
This, in effect, is what the Charity Commissioners say 
to St. Paul’s School. We vouch for our facts and 
figures, and commend them to our readers and to any 
Member of Parliament who may be disposed to inter- 
fere. ‘The danger is real, for the scheme is now before 
Mr. Acland for his approval ; and the risk of diminish- 
ing the number of the boys is real also, for the simple 
reason that the majority of their parents are people of 
limited means. Unhappily, the scheme accords only 
too well with the spirit of the age. We have to meet 
attacks all along the line. Whatsoever things are of 
good repute, abolish them. If you find an educated 
body of voters, extinguish it; if a church working 
under difficulties, rob it ; if a school used by the sons 
of the upper middle classes, cripple it. In this par- 
ticular matter we appeal, not very hopefully, to Mr. 
Acland, but with more confidence to the common sense 
of Parliament. 


POOR CABBY ! 


‘7JXHE Press say we are without organisation, I tell 

you that we are five thousand strong to-day. 
Thus spake White—who has by this time become the 
leader of ‘the great Cab Strike "—in the small hours of 
Wednesday morning to a howling mob of cab-drivers in 
the Eden Theatre of Varieties. And surely the puny 
Alderman Tillett himself never talked more frothy 
nonsense, never gave utterance to a phrase betraying 
more complete misapprehension of the nature of the 
issue. For organisation does not consist in numbers, 
neither do numbers make organisation, nor are numbers 
without organisation a source of strength but rather of 
weakness. In fact the arrangements made for the cab- 
men’s strike, which was to ‘paralyse the traffic of 
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London,’ a prophecy falsified duly the next morning, 
were of the very worst from the beginning, and their 
faultiness was displayed without delay. The Union 
had no money; the leaders had, as the uproarious 
meeting showed only too plainly, no authority over 
their subjects; even the picketing, concerning which 
great expectations were formed, was a failure at the 
outset. Cabby, indeed, was in piteous case, for when 
the inevitable London County Councillor warned him 
that strikes were not won by mere shouting it cannot 
have failed to occur to him that he had parlous little 
except the strength of his stentorian lungs to rely upon 
for victory. 

Let us clear our minds of cant in looking at this 
question. It is one in which neither side has any right 
whatsoever to appeal to public sympathy. Proprietors 
of cabs have, it is complained, raised the price at which 
they let out their vehicles on hire or have failed to 
reduce the price in view of the successful competition 
which they have to meet. Drivers of cabs, per contra, 
have formed a fortuitous combination with the view of 
securing hansom and four-wheeler upon lower terms. 
The popular tendency is to wish the drivers well in 
their enterprise, and the mere wishing does no harm 3 
but the impulsive persons who loosen their purse-strings 
to pour gold and silver on occasion, and copper very 
often, into the collectors’ boxes are really committing a 
crime against society. Nor does it matter whether they 
have or have not made themselves familiar with the 
salient facts in the situation. Cabby may be poor, his 
earnings may be insufficient, he may not obtain ‘ the 
living wage;’ we have his own word for all three 
assertions ; we have also had his own word concerning 
the amount of his fare before and after payment, and 
that which was spoken before endured not comparison 
with the table of fares, while that which was spoken 
after was not fit for publication. But nobody has 
inquired whether proprietors of cabs wax fat on 
their earnings, and we have memories of owners 
of ten and twenty and thirty ‘numbers’ who were 
housed above their stables in a manner contrary to 
all principles of sanitation, surrounded by an atmosphere 
which could be turned over with a three-pronged fork, 
and clothed, save indeed with blasphemy as with a 
garment, most inadequately. Was ever a proprietor 
of cabs pure and simple numbered among the wealthy 
dead whom the Jilustrated delights to chronicle ? 
Moreover, if the driver were never so poor and the 
owner never so rich, interference by subsidy from 
without in a quarrel of this kind could never fail to be 
a pernicious blunder. Suppose public charity led to a 
collapse of the masters and compelled them to let their 
vehicles below the market price. ‘The immediate con- 
sequence must be an increase in the candidates for Jehu’s 
place, and that the increase would be considerable is 
certain from the present plethora of candidates at a 
price, alleged to be intolerable, which those candidates 
themselves have made. ‘Therefore, let the sympathetic 
and amiable persons who come to the fore on these 
occasions restrain their bowels of compassion even at 
the cost of taking a strong dose of common sense. 

Let us not be twisted, however, into saying the 
cabmen have no right to strike. ‘They have every 
title, as has every man who works with head or hand, 
to make the best bargain they can for themselves : 
only if they fail, as they willin all probability, they will 
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have none but themselves to blame, and they will have 
the usual penalty to pay. For ourselves, we care not 
a whit which way victory turns; having for once some 
confidence in an Act of Parliament tempered and 
diluted with extra sixpences. But we do care very 
much about the manifesto the cabmen have had the 
temerity to issue. ‘lhe words, ‘are blacklegs and as 
such to be treated, stick in our gizzards. We cannot 
digest or stomach them at any price. They are all but 
definite enough to render a criminal prosecution of the 
publishers of them a hopeful enterprise, and certainly 
the public would welcome a successful prosecution. 
‘ Are black legs and as such to be treated —that is to 
say, are men who, because they insist on their right 
to play their own game, because they believe that 
this cab-strike is the merest madness of midsummer, 
are to be treated as others of like character have been 
dealt with before. We remember the quicklime of the 
dock strike, the dastardly outrages on old men during 
the gas strike, the recent flogging of a ‘fair chance’ 
labourer in America, and we see before our eyes the 
affair of Park Lane; and, with these things in mind, 
are thankful to reflect that of all the foolish persons 
who appear at meetings during strikes the most con- 
spicuous wearers of the dunce’s cap are to be found 
invariably on the platform. ‘That this manifesto is a 
piece of criminal folly none can doubt; but it is none 
the less criminal because foolish. Perhaps, however, it 
may do some good by alienating the sympathies of the 
silly. 


‘FRENCH HUMBUG ~ 


ARDINAL VASZARY’S quotation from Prince 
Bismarck applies not merely to the Civil 
Marriage Bill but to the whole character and policy 
of Magyar government. Such is the down-treading 
of Rouwmania irredenta in ‘Transylvania synchronously 
with an agitation against the House of Magnates in 
the nickname of Liberty. Such is not merely the Bill 
itself but every circumstance attending the agitation 
which it pretexts. ‘The real issue is an infinitely 
wider one: the everlasting issue between the old ideas 
and the new, between the good and the bad—an issue 
older than the world itself. Even the promoters of 
the Bill have admitted that it is founded upon no 
particular grievance, but is rather an outrider for the 
disestablishment, spoliation, and general hostility to 
religion, which are the watchwords of the age. 
Hungary is one of the strongholds of old-fashioned 
religious establishment ; in Kossuth’s despite, unshaken 
by the storms of revolution, which have swept across the 
country at illucid intervals, the Church there maintains 
her medieval magnificence and power. 'To the wealth 
of her endowments may be ascribed the absence in 
Hungary of all those problems of poverty which else- 
where have followed spoliation through its various 
stages: Henry VIII., Assignats, and Asquith. ‘The 
opponents of the Bill are thus the champions of no mere 
administrative detail but of the old-world cause of the 
Church, which is also the cause of the poor. And they 
are defending it in a picturesque way worthy of their 
ancestors in the middle ages. It is an insult to our in- 
telligence to suggest, as the vulgar Radical journalism 
would have us believe, that all these heroic measures, 
these solemn sacrificial Masses in St. Peter's, and these 
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appeals for intercession to the Holy Virgin as Patrona 
Regni Hungaria, would have been adopted to resist a 
mere amendment of the Marriage Laws. Equally dis- 
ingenuous is the description of the struggle as a piece of 
Papal aggression or an incident in the policy of the 
Vatican against the 'l'riple Alliance. ‘This is proved by 
the fact that Orthodox, as well as Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastics and Laity are straining every nerve 
against the Bill, and it is not too much to say that, 
were there no such theocracy as Rome, the opposition 
would not be one whit less determined. 

It would seem that there is a lying spirit abroad 
among the press with regard to this question. ‘That is, 
of course, no novelty, but its virulence has perhaps on 
this occasion exceeded the usual bounds. Every 
incident in the campaign has been distorted. Kven 
the attitude of the Sovereign has not been spared in 
spite of a studied neutrality aud the diplomatic reserve 
which are conceded to His Majesty on all hands. It is, 
of course, notorious that His Majesty’s sympathies are 
on the side of the Church but, throughout his reign, 
Francis Joseph has favoured compromise whenever com- 
promise was consistent with honour. In Hungary, he 
has been content to play the part of a constitutional 
monarch so far as such a part can be reconciled with 
self-respect. In this case, his neutrality has been pre- 
eminently judicial. Ife allowed the Bill to be intro- 
duced and then left it to the estates of the realm to 
fight the question out between them. The only 
charge which Dr. Wekerle’s friends could invent 
against him was that he intended to inspire 
the opposition of certain Court functionaries. So 
deep a root did this invention take that, when the Court 
functionaries came to the House of Magnates, and three 
of them voted against the Bill while four of them voted 
in its favour, His Majesty was still denounced for the 
adverse votes. ‘The attitude of the Hungarian Radical 
press on this point has been faithfully interpreted by 
the Daily News in its assertion, ‘what must have 
the most painful effect upon the Prime Minister is that 
his confidence in the Crown’s impartiality has been 
deceived.” But it now appears that it was not impar- 
tiality which the Radicals expected from the Crown, 
for they protest loudly that, had he pronounced ex- 
pressly his desire for the Bill’s passage, it would never 
have been rejected. ‘l'nis is no doubt true, but 
as His Majesty has notoriously no such desire, it is 
difficult to perceive why they expect its expression from 
him. 

In His Majesty's hands, however, the solution of the 
deadlock may be said to repose. It is quite possible 
that the Lower House may send up the rejected Bill 
again and again to the Magnates, until by tumult and 
threats of revolution they succeed in forcing it through. 
It is recorded that on a former occasion a measure was 
passed by the Magnates on being sent up to them for 
the sixteenth time. But the scenes which would 
precede such a triumph are scenes which many of Dr. 
Wekerle’s opponents would make serious concessions to 
avoid. What concessions are possible it is for the 
Sovereign to decide. If this Bill or any portion of it is 
to be accepted, it must be clearly understood that it is 
the thin end of no wedge, no precedent for further 
incense to the Spirit of the Age. Else the bell-ringing 
at Pesth were but another prelude to the wringing of 
hands, If such concession be not acceptable to Dr. 
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Wekerle, another Minister-President must be found— 
the Ban of Croatia, for instance—to replace him. An 
Ultramontane Ministry would probably be too unbend- 
ing for modern Hungary, and the other alternative of 
a Kossuth or Separatist party in power would be the 
fire in exchange for Dr. Wekerle’s frying-pan. 
but a final settlement can be entertained even for an 
instant by the Church party. Until that may be ob- 
tained, it is the obvious duty of the House of Magnates 
to stand firm, unterrified by the ususl threats of mending 
or ending, and proudly defying the mob violence and 
outrage wherewith modern innovators are wont to 
enforce their views. 


None 


THE CRICKET SEASON 


HE cricket season of 1894 promises to be lively 
enough, notwithstanding the absence of the 
Australians who are engaged on the other side of the 
world in settling the personal differences which they 
took with them from this country. To say the truth 
the public takes little more interest in the Austra- 
lians than it does in the North and South matches, 
revived nowadays only to fill three days in a carnival 
week, such as that of Hastings or of Scarborough. 
What the public really loves is a championship ; 
hence County Cricket. As ‘some people will not 
read a book unless it belongs to a series, so others 
do not care to see a match unless something 
more depends upon the result than the issue 
of the game. The public may be foolish or it may 
not; but what it wants it will have, and county 
cricket clubs, with expensive grounds to keep up and 
heavy salaries to pay, cannot afford to ignore the public 
taste. Of much more importance then than the pre- 
sence or absence of the Australians is the fact that four 
new counties have been promoted to first-class rank, and 
that one of them has ‘wiped the pitch’ with three of 
the old aristocracy within the space of ten days. What- 
ever excuse may be found for the defeat of Notts on the 
score that they were represented badly, Surrey and Kent 
at any rate had something very like their best teams in 
the field, and were fairly and squarely beaten on 
their merits. In Warwickshire a new county 
has arisen, which might aspire to championship 
honours if it could compete. But it cannot compete. 
‘True, this county with Derbyshire, Essex and Leicester- 
shire has been raised to first-class rank, and the repre- 
sentatives of these counties will have the pleasure of 


seeing their names in the weekly lists of first-class 


averages, if they make runs enough. But for the 
present season at least their ambition must go no 
further; to all intents and purposes their fixtures are 
minor fixtures, and the announcements of them are still 
printed in small type. 

The state of things is in fact anomalous. ‘The 
championship is a limited competition arranged 
by a select group of counties with power to 
add to their number, and power also no doubt to de- 
grade one or more of their members, as was done not 
so long ago in the case of Derbyshire. But this latter 
power is one that is rarely exercised, and there have 
been special circumstances of late years to prevent it 
from being put in force. Of the two counties which 
have been in most peril of losing their position one is 
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protected—and who shall say not rightly protected ?— 
so long as the greatest of cricketers continues to identify 
himself with it; and the other has a good record of 
service done for the game, and possesses one of the best 
grounds in the kingdom situate in a very pleasant 
and accessible seaside town. Besides in these 
days of rapid rise and equally rapid fall no one 
can say whose turn may come next, and there is a 
natural tendency among all threatened interests to 
hang together and stave off unpleasantness—and bank- 
ruptcy. Consequently, when the claims of Somerset- 
shire became too strong to be disregarded, room was 
found for her within the charmed circle without 
displacing any vested interest. Yet this plan of 
dealing with new admissions must fail from its very 
simplicity. It is impossible to stretch a season which 
can barely provide dates for the fixtures of nine first- 
class counties to accommodate those of, say, thirteen ; 
and the committee of the M.C.C. must find a different 
if more complicated solution of a question which over- 
taxed the capacity of the Cricket Council. 

Curious evidence of the perfection to which the 
game of cricket has been brought is the fact, that no 
serious alteration has been made in the rules since the 
legalisation of over-hand bowling. Some movement 
was made a couple of years since to obtain a modifica- 
tion of the existing rule of l.b.w. But nothing came of 
it, except that umpires since then have taken more upon 
themselves, and twice as many wickets as formerly are 
lost through infringement of the rule. The power 
given recently to a captain to declare the innings of his 
side closed, without compelling his men to spoil their 
averages by knocking their wickets down, was merely 
a matter of convenience; and now a_ similar 
question has arisen with regard to the ‘ follow on.’ The 
rule originated in the wish to see matches played out, 
but in practice it seems at times to give the losing side 
an advantage to which they are not entitled. Nothing 
might probably have been heard of the matter except 
for the prominence into which it was brought in the 
University match of last year. Whether the Oxford 
men did or did not wish to profit by the rule as it 
stands is not of the least consequence. The only point 
to be considercd is whether the rule works unfairly for 
either side. The M.C.C. have issued a circular to 
leading cricketers, in which the following variations of 
the existing rule are suggested: (1) That the ‘ follow 
on’ should be at the option of the side leading 
by eighty runs on the first innings ; (2) that the number 
120 should be substituted for 80 ; (3) that the ‘ follow 
on’ should be abolished altogether. Apart from leav- 
ing the thing alone, which some people find as difficult 
as the Benchers of the Middle Temple to avoid 
tinkering with their fountain, the first of these sugges- 
tions seems the most reasonable. Any advantages 
there may be should be given to the side that has 
earned it legitimately by good play. On the other 
hand there is always a certain amount of sympathy 
with a losing side, such for example as that shown, for 
ten seconds, by the Queensberry rules to a combatant 
who has had the misfortune to be knocked down. 
But then after all, perhaps, the cases are not similar. 
At any rate the Committee of the M.C.C. is to 
report toa special meeting of the club in July. And 
when all is said and done the matter is of no vital 
importance. 
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ANOTHER WAVE OF DEPRESSION IN THE 
CITY 


OMPARED with a week ago, prices in almost every 
department, Home Rails alone excepted, show a 
substantial fall. And as the stock-markets are, rightly or 
wrongly, supposed to reflect the condition of business 
generally, there is once again an uneasy feeling. It is 
difficult to say why it should be so, for, beyond a rise in 
the Argentine gold premium to 304 per cent., conditions 
throughout the world do not seem to have altered mate- 
rially. If anything, they have improved a little. In this 
country the last Board of Trade Returns were decidedly 
encouraging ; labour statistics show a slight decrease in 
the number of unemployed at the end of April as against 
March ; reports from owners of nearly three-quarters of 
the blast furnaces in the United Kingdom state that ten 
furnaces were re-lit, while only one was blown out during 
April : in short, employment has somewhat improved, not 
only in the iron trade, but in the engineering, wool and 
worsted, carpet and hosiery trades. In the United 
States also there were fewer failures and of a smaller 
aggregate amount in March than for many months 
previously. On the other hand, wheat has fallen to 
an almost unprecedently low level, copper is_ barely 
£39 10s. a ton, cotton is less than 4d. a lb., and merchants 
declare that it is next to impossible to move produce. 
That we are in for a period of commercial stagnation is 
greatly to be feared, and the recent failure of an old- 
established jute firm in Dundee, together with rumours of 
further difficulties, are not inspiriting symptoms. Still, if 
employment on the whole is not diminishing, things 
cannot yet be so bad as people are inclined to make out. 
The stores of accumulated wealth seeking channels of in- 
vestment are manifested every time there is an issue of 
Treasury bills, a County Council loan, or any other form of 
absolutely safe investment. The Bank of England’s stock 
of coin and bullion is the largest on record, the official 
discount rate is 2 per cent., and three months’ bank bills 
can be discounted at a fraction over 1 per cent. in the 
open market. There is, therefore, not the slightest 
indication of any coming strain on our money market. 
What is wanting is such a return of confidence as will give 
a fresh start to legitimate enterprise. 

While, however, those who have money locked up in 
Argentina or American railways see their securities 
depreciating day by day, they naturally hold back from 
anything in the nature of a new speculation. It was 
generally believed that we had seen the worst in the 
Argentine Republic, and that the country had had a 
sufficient lesson to make it follow, for a time at all 
events, a wiser financial policy. The redundant paper 
issue was to be gradually destroyed, and it was with 
the very object of checking its paper creations that 
the Government ceased issuing funded bonds. Now 
we learn that fresh paper is still being printed : 
the gold premium has gone up with a_ bound, 
and it is solemnly asserted that without the 
aid of a premium of at least 200 per cent. 
the Government cannot make two ends meet. The 
argument is that because it receives a great part of its 
income from customs’ duties payable on a gold basis, the 
higher the premium the more paper currency it obtains 
with which to pay administrative expenses. But against 
this advantage it has to furnish more paper in order to buy 
the gold required to meet its foreign obligations. The 
annual sum required at present to pay its gold obligations 
is $16,489,850, and a well-informed estimate of the 
Argentine revenue this year is $28,335,000 in gold and 
$18,000,000 in currency. Assuming that the customs’ 
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duties were paid in gold the Government would apparently 
enjoy the benefit of a high premium on about $12,000,000 
—the difference between $16,489,850 and $28,335,000. 
But the dutiesare not actually paidin gold but inthe currency 
equivalent for the time being. The Government therefore is 
still liable to be inconvenienced by the fluctuations in ex- 
change, for while receiving to-day the duties in gold at an 
exchange of 300 per cent., it may find when it has to remit 
the funds for its foreign payments that gold has gone up still 
further to 400 per cent. But even this is a minor matter ! 
The great trouble is that the constant fluctuations in 
exchange, especially when they are so wide as they are 
in Argentina, prevent trade and so reduce the revenue of 
the Government. Importers dare not buy foreign goods 
for resale in a country where it is a pure toss-up whether 
their transactions before they are completed will not land 
them in a loss owing to the fluctuations in exchange. 
Moreover, what sort of credit can a country have when its 
paper promises to pay are worth only one-fourth (as is the 
case now) ef their nominal value? Until the Govern- 
ment recognises that some semblance of stability in its 
currency is necessary for its welfare, the outlook in the 
Argentine Republic will not improve. 

As in Argentina, it is now dawning on the United 
States that the country’s prosperity depends not a little 
on foreign capital. The course which is being pursued 
over the Tariff Bill is having the effect of driving away 
European money. For the nine months of the fiscal year 
to the end of March the balance of trade in favour of 
America amounted to 223,000,000 dollars! Clearly, then, 
there should be no cause for gold shipments, yet gold is 
rapidly leaving the States, and the only comprehensible 
reason is that it has been withdrawn by foreigners and 
Americans who are afraid to leave it there any longer 
for employment. Trade is bad, and almost at a standstill 
in America, and with the outflow of capital, things, we are 
afraid, will be worse before they are better, unless wiser 
counsels prevail among the legislators. 


POLICE-COURT PHILOLOGY 


S a well of English—alas, not always undefiled—the 
metropolitan police-court has attractions for the 
philologist. The bucket may bring up a great deal of 
mud, but now and again a gem sparkles amongst it. All 
sorts and conditions of men and women are to be seen and 
heard in dock and witness-box, and their utterances afford 
excellent material for the student of the transformation 
of tongues. Tor amongst other laws that of Grimm is to 
be traced in its workings and notably in the matter of the 
modification of metropolitan dialects. These indeed have 
been thoroughly transformed since the early days of 
Dickens and the speech of the Wellers is now as obsolete as 
that of London Lackpenny. The School Board has taught 
all and sundry not to spell it with a‘ wee’ and that curious 
interchange of v and w, erst the Shibboleth of Cockneydom, 
is only heard from time to time lingering on elderly lips. 
There is still though a tendency to misuse the letter h, 
but only by elimination. It is no longer put in where 
not wanted but simply dropped out altogether. ‘ Irish 
‘ot’ has replaced ‘hold hale.’ This inability to compass 
the aspirate is only one of several vocal weakenings in 
which certain authorities profess to trace the effects of 
super-civilisation, The letter r is now pretty generally 
modified to a pitch held about the date of the Crimean 
war to be typically aristocratic. So the softening of Saxon 
is further apparent in the powerlessness of a large propor- 
tion of low-class Londoners to sound th, powerlessness 
possibly due to the large infusion of the foreign and 
notably of the Celtic element. At the beginning of a 
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word these letters are replaced by d or dh after a fashion 
first brought to notice by American comic prints. ‘Dhat 
gen’Im’n never see me tyke de puss,’ is a sufficiently 
familiar phrasing. As a terminal and in certain other 
positions they are best represented byf andy. A witness 
declares he is telling the‘ troof’ and a prisoner pleads he 
would have ‘ gawn awye wivout sying ennyfink ’ if allowed. 
The alteration of a into y has long been recognised by 
modern reproducers in writing of what purports to be 
our most vulgar tongue, as also the conversion of the 
Deity into a mere Gawd. 

Verbal endowment, as well as mere vocal change, can 
further be studied in the creation of words and the shaping 
of phrases. The vocabulary of vituperative vilification is 
passably stereotyped, and though from time to time a 
bold novelty strikes the ear, such occasional addenda are 
more suited to the private note book than the printed 
page. There are, however, some harmless exceptions 
that bear quotation. ‘She called me out of my name’ is 
a convenient locution, magisterially accepted as covering 
any amount of accusatory abuse. ‘Solid and sober’ is a 
happy alliteration also common enough, whilst ‘blood 
sober’ has a touch of genius about it. Perverted place- 
names seem perennial. Westminister and Marrowbun 
are always with us; but among later additions, the shade 
of the Egyptian queen might well protest against Clara 
Patrick’s Needle. ‘To such seemingly logical perversions as 
‘ sparrow-grass’ is to be added ‘ashfelt,’ a really talented 
rendering of the cinerous paving material laid down by 
the yard. The wrenching of words from their generally 
accepted significance also claims attention. A policeman 
is, as arule, referred to as a gentleman, not as an officer 
nor a constable, but he need not take this as a compliment, 
For, in exact contradiction to the sentiment so bitterly 
expressed by Robert Brough, the lower a man nowadays 
appears in the social scale, the more keen he is to appro- 
priate to himself and his equals this title, and the more 
sternly he refuses it to his betters. It is ludicrous to hear 
a well-dressed prosecutor studiously referred to as a person, 
and a prosecutrix of obvious respectability as a female, 
whilst a tatterdemalion in the dock becomes a gentleman 
and a drab a ‘lydy.’ But no one under any circumstances 
is evera woman, The magisterial title is a stumbling- 
block even to those who ought to know better. Since 
counsel learned in the law but unaccustomed to police- 
court procedure will address the occupant of the bench as 
‘your honour, it is not to be wondered at that mere 
laymen hail him as ‘my lord.’ Originality is, however, 
found in the ingenious blending ‘my worship.’ 

Police evidence is crystallised, if not always crystalline. 
Part of the training of the young constable is to sit so 
many hours in court whilst his seniors testify and to under- 
study their manner of doing so, The result has been the 
formation of a school of abbreviated eloquence of which 
the following is a fair specimen. ‘John Jones—P.C. 999 
Z—'leven thirty last night—eall’d Pig and Whistle—'ject 
pris'ner—-got’m outside—requested’m sev'ral times go 
*way—refus'd do so—’bliged take’m int’custody,’ It is to 
be noted that a constable always ‘ requests’ an offender 
in embryo to go away. ‘True, he may do it pretty much 
as Hood’s slaughterman ‘conciliated’ the sheep—by the 
scruff of the neck. Abbreviation remains in all matters 
one of his strong points. A police-constable is always 
spoken of by his fellow as a P.C., and a hansom cab 
naturally becomes a H.C. But it needs some experience 
to discern that the mystic entity spoken of as ‘ defendant's 
Emma See’ is no more of the feminine sex than is Black 
Maria. The sound resolves itself into M.S.C, and is 
intended to denote an omnibus, road car, or any other 
form of metropolitan stage carriage. 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 


VI. TWO OLD MARES’ NESTS 


_— now and again, when Parliament ceases from 
troubling and the six hundred and seventy odd 
professional bores of Parliament are at rest, the men 
of paragraphs proceed to found tremendous theories on 
everyday facts. Hilarious undergraduates break glass 
after a Bullingdon dinner, as they have broken it from 
time immemorial, and will continue to break it until they 
take to toast and water; the local reporter counts the 
broken panes, the sapient editor discourses upon the 
awful state of morality at the Universities, and Mrs. 
Pendennis wonders whether dear Pen can be trusted 
among the uproarious youth of the day. Mr. Thomas 
Atkins, turning, as a worm will turn, knocks down a 
bullying colour-sergeant ; or half a dozen horse-soldiers, 
excited by gratuitous liquor, slash a saddle or two, and 
immediately, from this quarter or from that—nay, often 
from men who ought to know better—comes the expres- 
sion of ominous opinion that there is disaffection among 
the troops. There have been two such cases over in 
India and one among the Artillery of late. Step 
the next is the arrival of the special correspondent who, 
irritated at ‘official denials, reports that ‘the autho- 
rities maintain an attitude of reserve,’ that ‘nothing is 
allowed to transpire,’ and makes up his column out of the 
answers to leading questions administered to the thirsty 
soldier together with unlimited beer. That these rumours 
have no substance in them every military man is well 
aware ; that they are capable of doing a great deal of 
mischief no sensible man can doubt; and it is with the 
object of depriving them of some of their venom that the 
letters which form our text to-day have been exhumed. 

We must go back to the year of the famous attempt by 
George IV. to divorce Queen Caroline. Of the merits of 
that case, if indeed there were any merits at all on either 
side, we prefer to say nothing atall. ‘ The lively, bouncing, 
romping Princess’ and ‘the first gentleman of Europe’ 
have gone to their accounts long ago; nor was either of 
them any great loss, It is enough for our purpose that in 
August of 1820 the whole country was in wild excitement 
over the matter. The Queen had landed from the Conti- 
nent in June; old Zachary Macaulay was her staunch 
partisan ; young Thomas Babington Macaulay had burst 
into the rapturous absurdity— 

For England's heart shall be thy throne, 
And purity thine ermine. 

Lady Charlotte Bury’s mechanic, type of thousands of 
his fellows, had vowed to bring the King back to the 
Queen. On the 17th of August the evidence, with which 
Brougham dealt in such masterly fashion afterwards, was 
brought in and England was in a ferment. It was the 
golden opportunity of the sensation-monger, and we are 
happy to be able to lay before our readers the material 
part of the official correspondence on the sensation which 
he desired to make. On the 19th of August one Thomas 
Wilkinson wrote to Lord Kenyon concerning the troops at 
Harwich, reporting that ‘the military expound the Scrip- 
tures on Sunday among themselves and sing a hymn ’— 
surely an innocent occupation ; and told ‘a clergyman’ 
to whom ‘they used very seditious language, that they 
wanted neither king nor clergy, and gave him to under- 
stand that there was a regular agreement throughout the 
whole of the army. That many regiments are disaffected 
is I fear too true,’ he continues and, after suggesting a 
gradual disbanding of the troops, proceeds to make the 
sagacious suggestion, ‘if the Queen be their rallying point 
her trial must be allowed to proceed as slowly as possible 
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until the arrangements are complete.’ This letter Lord 
Kenyon very properly sent to Lord Castlereagh who caused 
inquiry to be made by the commanding officer of the part 
of the Royal Veteran Battalion then stationed at Harwich. 
The officer, Major Rose, explained—on paper of the 
present regulation size, with a margin of at least one inch— 
that some half-dozen Wesleyan Methodists who were in 
the habit of carrying on their own form of worship were 
among the best men under his command, but that he had 
some three or four ‘drunken and discontented men ’ of 
whom he would rid himself gladly if he were permitted to 
‘encrease the strength at Heligoland;’ from which we 
see that even Heligoland had its use. Lord Castlereagh 
conveyed the information to Lord Kenyon and the bubble 
of sensation was pricked. In these days it would have 
appeared full blown in an ‘ extra special.’ 

Again in 1832, when the excitement concerning Reform 
was at its height, some fresh person seems to have in- 
vented a rumour of disaffection among the troops, and 
immediately communicated it to Lord Kenyon who, in his 
turn, communicated it to the Horse Guards. On this oc- 
casion the great personage in authority, seeing apparently 
that Lord Kenyon had become a nervous person, answered 
somewhat curtly, and his letter contains an expression 
worthy of notice. ‘I have not yet been able to ascertain 
if the reports you therein convey to me have any founda- 
tion, but I have every confidence in the loyalty, good 
spirit, and discipline of the troops, and J may add that at 
every period of excitement it has happened that rumours of a 
sinister tendency have been transmitted to the Horse Guards 
through various sources. Every word of this sentence is 
instinct with statesmanlike wisdom, and the lesson which 
it contains is one which may well be borne in mind at all 
times of public excitement, for there is no doubt that 
similar warnings reach the Horse Guards often even in 
these days. 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


| Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of ‘Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XI Xth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 


Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. ] 


Ill, OF THE EMBALMING OF MONSIEUR DE TALLEYRAND, AND 
THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF HIS MIGHTY BRAIN 

HAD dealings (writeth Gustavus Gaverigan), during 
my latest suffering of the gout, with Monsieur Micard, 

an intelligent apothecary, whose place of business was 
situated where the rue Duphot joineth the rue Saint 
Honoré. He was, after his fashion, a personage of note 
in the French capital, one who had had experiences 
of infinite variety and possessed a happy gift of narration. 
I verily believe that he accomplished more toward the 
cure of my malady by his quips than by his medicaments. 
Let this not, however, be imputed to the detriment of 
his professional skill, which I have ever held in high 
honour. In his young days, he obtained a grievous noto- 
riety in the late bloody Revolution, serving for some time 
as Sergeant-Major in the so-named National Guard. 
Having settled down upon the complacent exercise of his 
profession in more sober times, he became the apothecary, 
and, in some sense, almost the confidant of Monsieur de 
Talleyrand. The Prince, through his unconquerable shrink- 
ing from pain, was ever more entirely under the authority 
of his leeches than other men, and Monsieur Micard had 
come as nigh to the consideration of a leech by his craft 
and wit as ever apothecary did. The real keeper of what 
did duty with Monsieur de Talleyrand for a conscience— 
his cowardice, to wit—was, however, the leech, Monsieur 
Bourdais, During the latter years of his life, Monsieur 
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de Talleyrand suffered exceedingly from a paralysis, which 
rendered a painful and repugnant operation necessary at 
least once in the fortnight. This operation, a matter 
requiring no special craft, was wont to be performed by 
the Prince’s body-servant, in the presence of the leech ; 
but every time that it became necessary, Monsieur de 
Talleyrand opposed interminable refusals, fortified by the 
most pitiful tears and supplications. Wherefore, during 
one of these contentions, the leech said to him, ‘If I hap 
to die before you, Prince, you will, beyond doubt, not 
outlive me for the space of six weeks, for your body- 
servant possesseth not a sufficiency of authority over you 
to compel your submission to this operation.’ And this, in 
the event, did actually occur. 

‘Twas after one of these operations that Messieurs 
Bourdais and Micard concluded, in the presence and at 
the instance of the patient, that upon his decease his 
corpse should be embalmed after the Egyptian use— 
that is to say, by the practice of incisions in the several 
members, and, after filling with aromatic spices, cobbling 
them with thread and needle. As for the brain and 
other intestines, which it may be desired to preserve, 
they are suffered to simmer for a while in a bath of 
aromatics, and finally restored to their proper situations. 
The Prince’s wish was that Monsieur Micard should do 
him this last service, and the apothecary was in conse- 
quence called in. He proceeded in all matters according 
to the rule, and set apart the brain of Monsieur de Talley- 
rand in a jar, where it should undergo its preparation. 
But the process of embalming having proved exceeding 
lengthy, those present were urging him with some im- 
patience to proceed with all haste in making ready for 
the corpse’s exposal in state upon the bier furnished with 
white satin, the which had been prepared for it. Where- 
fore, in his pre-occupation, Monsieur Micard forgat entirely 
the jar, wherein the brain had been disposed, and it was 
only after the removal of the mummy and the dispersal 
of those who had come to witness the process that he 
discovered his omission upon turning to replace his instru- 
ments and phials, A moment's reflection sufficed to 
dissuade him from all thought of recovering the corpse, to 
replace the forgotten organ. Indeed he reflected within 
himself that a brain would not now be of such import to 
what remained of Monsieur de Talleyrand as it had been 
in the progress of his prodigious career. Accordingly, 
saying naught to any man, he concealed the jar and its 
contents beneath his cloak, and hied him to his lodging. 

At that period the sewers of the city of Paris held their 
courses in the middle of the streets which had, as may still 
be seen in some of the older quarters, a gentle incline 
from the side extremities to facilitate the convergence of 
the waters. The several rivulets joined issue at certain 
sewer-mouths some five feet in the length by twelve 
inches in the breadth, closed only by a transverse iron bar 
Such an one stood in the rue Saint Honoré betwixt its 
junctions with the rue Richepance and the rue Duphot. 
This being the nearest sewer-mouth to Monsieur Micard’s 
lodging, it was natural that he should repair thither to rid 
himself of his troublesome possession. He told me the 
whole story many years later, and embellished the narra- 
tion with a number of lofty reflections, the which might 
not inappropriately have served as a funeral oration at the 
burying of Monsieur de Talleyrand’s mighty brain: the 
wondrous things it had imagined, the privy conspiracies 
it had inspired, the score of kings it had deceived, the 
indelible stamp upon the history of the whole world 
which was to be ascribed to this poor piece of stinking 
flesh now being consigned to the sewer. My own belief 
is that the worthy apothecary was far too much alive to 
the awkwardness of the position wherein his carelessness 
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had placed him to do more than cast away his burden 
with all possible speed. But it is a fact, the which I 
have been at some pains to verify, that this selfsame 
sewer had previously engulfed the remains of the in- 
famous Robespierre, immediately after the expiation of 
his many crimes upon the scaffold. Of the twain it may 
perhaps be said that they were neither lovely nor pleasant 
in their lives, howbeit in death they were not divided. 

The funeral obsequies of Monsieur de Talleyrand were 
celebrated at the Church of the Assumption upon the 
twenty-third day of May, 1838, four days later than those 
of his mighty brain, already described. After the cere- 
monies had been duly observed, the corpse was conveyed 
to the family vault at the Castle of Valencay in an hearse 
and six. It was my fortune to be present at the 
church, amid a gathering of all the most illustrious 
personages in Paris, and I was not far removed from the 
hearse at the instant of departure. 1 then heard the 
chief postillion inquire of the Master of the Ceremonies, 
who stood upon the steps of the vestibule, by which gate 
he should issue forth. Whereto the answer was returned 
in a voice of thunder, and, as some held, with a certain 
appositeness ; ‘ Porte d’Enfer !’ 


IN THE NAME OF THE PROPHET, GRAPES 


- (said Oxenstiern or another) with how small a 
measure of brains the trade of the world is done. 
The fact is that philosophers—an impecunious folk—may 
often know how chances of money-getting are lost, even as 
your critic sometimes hits the faults of a person of talent. 
The true Briton, indeed, is stupid altogether, even in 
trade: and though he has converted the whole world to 
economic principles, he has never been able to do business 
long except at home, under his own flag, or (say) in 
Central Africa. The intelligent races, the Germans 
or the Japanese, for example, have only dealt with us 
till they might learn to better our methods. Which 
is the reason why we are always searching for new 
markets: and the cause, in the end, of the Baring crisis. 
And yet the secret of commercial success, after all, is 
brains—so much brains, at least, as may be compassed ; 
for brains are necessary to the prompt discernment and 
satisfaction of a demand. Achieve which two, and you are 
beforehand with your fellows; who never believe in any 
new venture till the market is on the point of being over- 
stocked, Now there is a steady demand in the Colonies 
at this moment for a certain commodity : and very few 
people, as yet, have set themselves to supply it. 

With the abstract merits of Australian wines we are not 
concerned : nor even with the English trade therein, or 
whether the enterprising shall succeed in blending 
and advertising the same into final damnation. The point, 
for the wise man, lies here: that Australia like California 
before her is becoming a wine-drinking country ; and by 
the same means. The country folk, who dwell by the 
vineyards, drink their produce because it is strong and 
cheap : and the restaurants in the cities are teaching their 
customers the system of vin compris ; the effects whereof 
have been remarkable. But the fewest vineyards, the most 
suitable district for planting them, and the most eager 
demand for their produce, are in Western Australia. 
And if the change be most marked in the habits of these 
folk above all; though they own no restaurants, and in 
whom consequently it is due—not to civilisation, but—to 
other circumstances ; that, surely, is so much the better 
for the wine-grower. He has a ready market to begin 
with, and no trouble in maturing his vintages. For the 
moment, a trade builded on the natural savagery of the 
people and their liking for raw intoxicants, is on the 
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surest of all possible foundations. And then—there are 


unlimited things to hope for in the way of progress. 

Wine-growing in Western Australia is, of course, in its 
infancy. Vineyards there have been in the colony for 
many years: but the industry remained in embryo, with 
the rest, till the other day. Now, whether the awakening 
was caused by Coolgardie or by the railways, by Responsible 
Government or by ‘new blood,’ we know not: but ’tis 
certain that, a while ago, Mr. Hardy, the great grower 
from South Australia, visited the Toodyay District, and 
that he said (were life his to begin again) his cellars should 
be there. Ten years since, it is true, there were 500 acres 
of vineyard in the colony; and even now, out of 5000 
square miles known to be suitable, not more than 1500 
acres are planted. But the difference lies herein: that 
the Toodyay Vine and Fruit Growers’ Association has been 
founded, and that the industry has begun to move. 

The Association was founded in February 1893. It is 
happily compounded of farmers and civil servants, of old 
settlers who have unlearned their mistakes, and new chums 
who are planting every acre they can afford to win from 
the bush: all of whom contrive to agree to push their 
common interests in Parliament and the market, and to 
make that rare thing in Australia—a pleasant country-side, 
to which an Englishman may take his wife. Their district 
is among the metamorphic hil!s round the headwater of 
the Avon—roughly speaking, one-fifth of the way between 
Perth and CoolgarJie ; and its centre is the town of New- 
castle. We arrived at Coorinja (the vineyard in which the 
President of the Association is interested) one day in 
November of last year. The train stopped at a little 
wooden platform in a long valley, some miles short of 
Newcastle, and left us at the bottom of a clearing of 
about 40 acres, covered with vines—spread, for the most 
part, on trellises. We made our way up the hill to the 
homestead, a small weather-board cottage, with a tent, 
the ordinary guest-chamber, beside it. Away to the right, 
as we looked down the slope, was the valley of the Avon, 
in which stands Newcastle, round the corner, out of sight. 
The hills in every direction are covered with interminable 
melancholy bush ; the railway winds through the vailey 
bottom ; the foreground is comfortable with green vines, 
which stretch also for some distance to the left ; and the 
cellar and the outbuildings are beside the railway below. 
There are 52 acres at Coorinja, not to mention 800 fruit 
trees; and they were planted in 1889. In the fourth 
year, or the first of production, they are giving near 1000 
gallons. The grape is the Pineau Noir, known to Toodyay 
as the Burgundy, and common to the district. At Avon- 
dale (Messrs. Bull and Stevens), which we saw next day, 
they have 85 acres, some of them planted seventeen years 
ago; they make, very profitably, a few tons of raisins 
from the Gordo Blanco grape: and they make, also, the 
great mistake of fermenting a light wine, which matures 
rapidly and will not keep, from the Aramon grape, known 
locally as the Fontainbleau. Yet is the mass of their 
produce also a sound Burgundy ; and for their seven-year- 
old wine, is it not known to them that have the key of 
their private cellar? On the whole, in three days or so, 
at this time, I visited six or seven vineyards, from Katrine 
to Mount Baker, and from Avondale to Mahogany Creek, 
These I saw, and their produce I drank. The wine of the 
district, then, is what an Englishman would call Burgundy— 
white or red. Nearly all of it is new, and most of it is 
nasty, though here and there | tasted some that had been 
carefully made ; and notably at Coorinja, where they have, 
in particular, a subtle white wine, which may some day 
win the regard of persons with better palates than are yet 
known in Western Australia. But the point, for the pre- 
sent, is this: that, new or old, sound or villainous, the 
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wine sells. Not an octave has, as yet, been exported from 
the Colony, nor is likely to be, for many years. The 
local demand for it is growing faster than the vines can 
be planted—or faster, at any rate, than they are being 
planted ; and the manager of one of the largest vineyards 
assured me that, throughout the district, their whole 
stock was always sold within six mouths of the vintage, 
and at five shillings a gallon. Now, in the first place, the 
population of Western Australia is growing, as all the 
world knows, by leaps and bounds; and, in the second 
place, in 1892 the 1218 acres of vineyard then planted 
in the Colony gave, according to the Government Year- 
Book, 132 gallons of wine to the acre, or (as may easily be 
calculated) £33. Some years ago, again, before the 
average was lowered by the new plantings at Toodyay, 
the return was nearer £50. The land, the best of it, 
may be had from the Government at ten shillings or a 
pound the acre; or you may take your pick of private 
territory for (say) £2. To clear and bring an acre into 
bearing may cost you perhaps £20, and the full returns 
begin in the sixth year. On the whole, then, there is no 
better investment open to the Englishman of small 
eapital ; and it is, moreover, the worst folly for him to 
pay large sums for the vineyards in California, when here 
is land, in the most rising community in the world, to be 
had still for the asking, and a ready-made market to boot. 
Here is no question of ‘creepers ;’ nor of new-chum in- 
vestors to be plundered. The land is to be had at first 
cost, and (practically) at no cost at all, from the Govern- 
ment : and at present—till in fact the market begins to be 
stocked—every new-comer, of the right sort, will be wel- 
comed in the wine districts, as bringing weight, energy, 
and capital to a fast-growing interest. 
Haroip G, Parsons. 


IN THE UNDERWORLD 


‘ J HAVE already told you,’ said the Time Traveller, 

‘that it was customary on the part of the delightful 
people of the upper world to ignore the existence of these 
pallid creatures of the caverns, and consequently when I 
descended among them I descended alone. 

‘I had to clamber down a shaft of perhaps two or 
three hundred yards. The descent was effected by 
means of hooks projecting from the sides of the well, 
and since they were adapted to the needs of a creature 
much smaller and lighter than myself I was speedily 
cramped and fatigued by the descent. And not simply 
fatigued. My weight suddenly bent one of the hooks 
and almost swung me off it into the darkness beneath. 
For a moment I hung by one hand, and after that 
experience I did not dare to rest again, and though my 
arms and back were presently acutely painful, | continued 
to climb with as quick a motion as possible down the 
sheer descent. Glancing upward I saw the aperture a 
mere small blue disc above me, in which a star was 
visible. The thudding sound of some machine below 
grew louder and more oppressive. Everything save that 
minute circle above was profoundly dark. I was in an 
agony of discomfort. I had some thought of trying to 
get up the shaft again, and leave the underworld alone. 
But while I turned this over in my mind I continued to 
descend. 

‘It was with intense relief that I saw very dimly coming 
up a foot to the right of me a long loophole in the wall of 
the shaft, and, swinging myself in, found it was the aper- 
ture of a narrow horizonal tunnel in which I could lie 
down and rest. My arms ached, my back was cramped, 
and I was trembling with the prolonged fear of falling. 
Besides this the unbroken darkness had a distressing 
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effect upon my eyes. The air was full of the throbbing 
and hum of machinery. 

‘I do not know how long I lay in that tunnel. I was 
roused by a soft hand touching my face. Starting up in 
the darkness I snatched at my matches, and, hastily 
striking one, saw three grotesque white creatures simil:r 
to the one I had seen above ground in the ruin, hastily 
retreating before the light. Living as they did, in what 
appeared to me impenetrable darkness, their eyes were 
abnormally large and sensitive, just as are the eyes of the 
abyss fishes or of any purely nocturnal creatures, and they 
reflected the light in the same way. I have no doubt that 
they could see me in that rayless obscurity, and they did 
not seem to have any fear of me apart from the light. 
But so soon as I| struck a match in order to see them, they 
fled incontinently, vanishing up dark gutters and tunnels 
from which their eyes glared at me in the strangest 
fashion. 

‘I tried to call them, but what language they had was 
apparently a different one from that of the overworld 
people. So that I was left to my own unaided explora- 
tion. 

‘Feeling my way along this tunnel of mine, the 
confused noise of machinery grew louder, and presently 
the wall receded from my hand, and I felt I had come to 
an open space, and striking another match saw I had 
entered an arched cavern, so vast that it extended into 
darkness at last beyond the range of my light. Huge 
machines with running belts and whirling fly-wheels rose 
out of the obscurity, and the grey bodies of the Morlocks 
dodged my light among the unsteady shadows, Several 
of the machines near me were disused and broken down. 
They appeared to be weaving machines, and were worked 
by leather belts running over drums upon great rotating 
shafts that stretched across the cavern. I could not see 
how the shafts were worked. And very soon my match 
burned out.’ 

‘ That was a pity, said the red-haired man. 

‘I was afraid to push my way down this avenue of 
throbbing machinery in the dark, and with my last glimpse 
I discovered that my store of matches had run low. It 
had never occurred to me until that moment that there 
was any need to economise them, and I had wasted almost 
half the box in astonishing the above-ground people, to 
whom fire was a novelty. I had four left then, As I 
stood in the dark a hand touched mine, then some lank 
fingers came feeling over my face. I fancied I detected 
the breathing of a number of these little beings about me. 
I felt the box of matches in my hand being gently dis- 
engaged, and other hands behind me plucking at my 
clothing. 

‘The sense of these unseen creatures examining me 
was indescribably unpleasant. The sudden realisation of 
my ignorance of their ways of thinking and_ possible 
actions came home to me very vividly in the darkness. | 
shouted at them as loudly as I could. They started away 
from me, and then I could feel them approaching me 
again. They clutched at me more boldly, whispering odd 
sounds to each other. I shivered violently and shouted 
again, rather discordantly. This time they were not so 
seriously alarmed, and made a queer laughing noise as 
they came towards me again. 

‘I will confess I was frightened. I determined to 
strike another match and escape under its glare. Eking 
it out with a scrap of paper from my pocket, I made good 
my retreat to the narrow tunnel. But hardly had I 
entered this when my light was blown out, and I could 
hear them in the blackness rustling like wind among 
leaves, and pattering like rain as they hurried after me. 
Jn a moment I was clutched by several hands again, and 
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there was no mistake now that they were trying to draw 
me back. I struck another light and waved it in their 
dazzled faces. You can scarcely imagine how nauseatingly 
unhuman those pale chinless faces and great pinkish grey 
eyes seemed as they stared stupidly, suddenly blinded by 
the light. 

‘So I gained time and retreated again, and when my 
second match had ended struck my third. That had 
almost burnt through as I reached the opening of the 
tunnel upon the well. I lay down upon the edge, for the 
throbbing whirl of the air-pumping machine below made 
me giddy, and felt sideways for the projecting hooks. As 
1 did so, my feet were grasped from behind, and I was 
tugged violently backwards. I lit my last match... 
and it incontinently went out, But I had my hand on 
the climbing bars now, and, kicking violently, disengaged 
myself from the clutches of the Morlocks, and was 
speedily clambering up the shaft again. One little wretch 
followed me for some way, and captured the heel of my 
boot as a trophy.’ 

‘I suppose you could show us that boot without the 
heel,’ said the red-haired man, ‘ if we asked to see it?’ 

‘What do you think they wanted with you ?’ asked the 
common-sense person. 

‘I don’t know. That was just the beastliness of it.’ 

‘ And is that all you saw of the Morlocks ?’ said the very 
young man. 

‘I saw some once again. Frankly, I was afraid of them, 
I did not even look down one of those wells again.’ 

‘ Have you no explanation to offer of those creatures?’ 
said the red-haired man. ‘What were they really? In 
particular, what was their connection with the upper- 
world people, and how had they been developed ?’ 

‘I am a traveller, and I tell you a traveller's tale. I am 
not an annotated edition of myself.’ 

‘Cannot you hazard something? 1 am puzzled by your 
statement, that human beings’ will differentiate into two 
species without any separation. Would not inter- 
marriage prevent this ?’ 

‘Oh no! a species may split up into two without any 
separation into different districts. This matter has been 
worked out by Gulick. He uses the very convenient 
word ‘‘segregation” to express his idea. Imagine, for 
instance, the more refined and indolent class of people to 
intermarry mainly among themselves, and the operative 
or business class—the class of operatives aspiring to rise to 
business influence and finding their interests mainly in the 
satisfaction of a taste for industrial and business pursuits— 
also marrying mainly in their own class, Might there not 
be a widening separation? Indeed, since this time-journey 
of mine I have fancied that there is such a split going on 
even now in our English society, a split that began some 
two hundred and fifty years ago or more. I do not mean 
any split between working people and rich-—families drop 
and rise from toil to wealth continually—but between the 
sombre, mechanically industrious, arithmetical, inartistic 
type, the type of the Puritan and the American millionaire 
and the pleasure-loving, witty, and graceful type that 
gives us our clever artists, our actors and writers, some of 
our gentry, and many an elegant rogue. Conceive such types 
drifting away from one another each in its own direction. 
Along the former line we should get at last a colourless 
love of darkness, dully industrious and productive, and 
along the latter, brilliant weakness and gay silliness. 
But this is a mere theory of mine. The fact remains that 
humanity had differentiated into two very distinct species 
in the coming time, explain it as you will. Such tradi- 
tional industries as still survived remained among the 
Morlocks, but the sun of man’s intelligence had set and the 
night of humanity was creeping on apace.’ 
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‘HE DIED WITH HIS FACE TO THE FOE ’ 


NURIOUS, ain’t it,’ said the circus manager, ‘how 
some men keep bumping into you as you are 
making tracks through life. Now there was Jack Comp- 
ton. He kept bumping into me until he turned his toes 
up, not every day, you understand, but at considerable 
intervals and he always turned up when the betting was a 
hundred to one the other way. I met him first when he 
was a clerk in my father’s office. The parent kept a 
wholesale wine and liquor store in a small thriving and 
reasonably thirsty town in Massachusetts. The parent 
was atotal abstainer, which astonished me even as a boy, 
knowing that he could have filled himself up at ground- 
floor prices. Compton must have been about twenty then. 
He was a good-looking chap and a general favourite. He 
always said something when he talked and had a kind 
of an old-world air about him that told you he had cut all 
his teeth. His style was calm. Even at an early age he 
could crook his elbow with the finish of a connoisseur, and 
more than ‘once I heard the parent say that Compton 
would die with his boots on. I liked him and I felt under 
considerable obligation to him when, after I had told him 
I was going to New York to study medicine, he made a 
map of that city and put red crosses wherever there were 
places of inexpensive amusement that, he said, might be 
of use to me during my career as a medical student. | 
forgot to show this map to the parent. I had been in 
New York two years when I received a letter from home 
which informed me that Compton had packed his bag and 
said good-bye to the scenes of his childhood. The letter 
also said that, as a clerk, Compton was unduly expensive, 
as the value of the liquor he consumed in a year was 
rather more than the amount of his salary, and he never 
paid for the liquor on the ground, as he put it, that it was 
dangerous to the welfare of the public. 

‘« Vaccinate all the patients.” 

‘This was the text of an order received at Ward's 
Island Insane Asylum in the spring of 1875. I was a 
guest of one of the doctors of the asylum. The doctors, 
by the way, were medical students who hadn’t passed 
their final exam., but as they operated on lunatics nobody 
objected, for a pauper lunatic isn’t burdened with friends. 
As it happened, all the doctors but one were absent on 
this particular day, and weren’t expected back till 
evening. So the sole representative asked me if I'd 
assist. I said I would, as the order was imperative, and 
I didn’t want any of my friends to get into a hole. There 
were seven hundred patients in the asylum, and more 
than half of them were males. We had to attend to the 
males. 

‘I never saw a sane grown person who displayed any 
anxiety to be vaccinated except under the effect of a 
hundred horse-power small-pox scare. The lunatics were 
not aware that small-pox had invaded New York, and even 
if they had been it wouldn’t have made any difference to 
them. On the whole they accepted the situation quietly. 
The keepers were ready when we invaded the wards. In 
each ward, except the most dangerous, the lunatics were 
formed in Indian file. The doctor and I stood about 
twelve feet apart. Each lunatic was marched up with a 
keeper on either side. The operation lasted about a 
minute, except when the patient objected in a more than 
usually discomposing manner. Some of them seemed to 
be quite pleased, and never took their eyes off the spots 
of blood so long as they remained in sight. Others licked 
them off the moment they were placed in their cells. A 
pretty stiff sprinkling fought like wild cats. It was an 
exciting job, and when one of the keepers announced that 
only one man was left I didn’t feel sorry. 
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‘« Bring him out,” I said. 

‘The keeper hesitated for a moment and went about 
his business, He returned in a couple of minutes, and 
rather surprised me by saying that the man objected to 
being vaccinated, and had asked to see the doctor. There 
was something queer about this, for I knew that the 
keepers seldom wasted much time in argument with a 
lunatic. 

‘There was something familiar about the face of the 
lunatic when he was brought before me. I asked him, 
just as if he were sane, why he objected to be vaccinated. 
He said, “ Doctor, you have every reason to think I’m a 
lunatic because I’m here. But I am sane. I ought not 
to be here. I do not want to be vaccinated. They can 
overpower me, I know, but for God’s sake don’t let them. 
lf you care to hear my story to-morrow I would like to 
tell it to you. I speak to you because I know you are a 
visitor and not a regular here.” 

‘ He was so earnest and anxious that I said “ All right,” 
and that I would see him to-morrow. He went back into 
his cell, and [ went off to prepare for dinner. Vaccinating 
lunatics gives you a biting appetite. I was lounging on 
the piazza of the huge building after dinner, smoking a 
cigar and lazily Jooking at the fleet of steamers, schooners, 
brigs, and other craft that were making their way through 
Hell-Gate, when a keeper approached and intimated that 
he desired to speak to me. 

‘“ Very well,” I said. “ What is it?” 

‘“ You remember, doctor, the man who didn’t want to 
be vaccinated ?” 

‘ea, 

‘« Says he knows you, sir.” 

‘* Did he mention my name? ” 

‘“ Yes, sir, and said he knew you when you were a 
small boy.” 

‘© What’s his name ?” 

‘* Jack Compton, sir.” 

‘You could have knocked me down with a crowbar. 
To the keeper I said, “I'll be in your ward in fifteen 
minutes.” Then I began to wonder how Compton had 
gained access to a lunatic asylum. His face came back 
to me, and I understood why I had thought there was 
something familiar about him. I went to the ward in 
which he was confined and entered his cell. Through 
the small window a glorious sunset poured a flood of light. 
I walked to the window and then turned my back upon 
it, so that the man who faced me stood in the light. Sure 
enough it was Compton. A glance served to satisfy me 
of his identity. 

‘Holding out my hand to him, | said, ‘ How are you 
Jack ?” 

‘Tears sprang to the poor devil’s eyes, and he shook 
from his hair down as he grasped my hand. “ By God, 
George,” he said, falling into an old habit, “if I hadn't 
met you I’d have been worthy of a habitation here in very 
few days. But you don’t want to hear my story this 
evening.” “Ofcourse I do,” I replied. “ Well, I'll cut it 
short,” he said. “ Perhaps you know,” he continued, “ that 
I came to New York about six months ago. The old town 
was too small for me and there was so little to do there 
that I drank more than was necessary. I concluded to 
come to New York because I had a brother in business 
here on the Gold Exchange. He took me in. We got 
along first-rate. He warned me at the start that if I 
drank too much he’d have no use for me. For five 
months I didn’t drink enough to interfere with the diges- 
tion of a ten-year-old, but about two weeks ago I went 
out one night with some of the boys. We took aboard a 
trifle more than we could conveniently carry. I came in 
contact with a policeman, I was too drunk to hurt a fly 
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and I was therefore meat for the copper. You know the 
sort of brute the New York policeman is. This one had 
been especially selected on account of his size and 
ferocious brutality. I remember nothing more until I was 
dragged from a cell to a police-court. I was battered and 
bruised beyond recognition. My clothes were torn and 
covered with mud. Every bone in my body ached. I| 
must have looked like a combination ideal-tramp. I {was 
dazed and could only say that my name was Jack 
Compton, and that I had been beaten into a state of 
insensibility by a policeman. The latter informed the 
Court that he had narrowly escaped with his life from my 
attack, and that I had acted like a maniac. Considering 
his narrow escape the policeman looked remarkably well. 
The Court said it was evident that I was a lunatic of a 
dangerous kind. It committed me to Ward’s Island, 
and I was brought here in the company of five really 
insane persons. A few days more of this would have 
made a first-class maniac out of me, and my greatest 
fear was that the keeper wouldn’t carry my message 
to you at all. There’s the story for you. Can you 
help me?” 

‘« Why, of course I can help you, and I will,” I said. 
“ But you'll have to stay here to-night.” 

‘«* That’s all right,’ he said cheerfully ; “and I’ll sleep 
like a top.” 

‘The next day I got him out. He was no more insane 
than I was, and his story was true in every detail. I'd 
have liked to put a knife into the policeman, but was too 
experienced to attempt to fool with that kind of a buzz 
saw. I saw Compton frequently for three months, and 
then I left New York, to grow up with a younger and 
wilder part of the country. Somehow or other, medicine 
and I didn’t pull together. The profession suited me well 
enough, but I was in a hurry to acquire wealth, and at 
the rate I was making money—I had four patients the 
first year—I was afraid 1 wouldn’t be in a condition to 
enjoy my pile when it had grown large enough. I sold 
out one day, and took a jump of five hundred miles. | 
tried my hand at anything and was doing well, when a 
circus struck the town. In the manager | found an old 
acquaintance. He asked me what I was doing. I told 
him, ‘We want an advance agent,” he said. “How 
much?” I asked. “Seventy-five dollars a week,” he 
said. We shook hands. I got my route that night, and 
left town the next morning. 

‘A couple of years had passed, when one day I found 
myself at Fort Worth in Texas. There may have been a 
fort there once, but there were no remains of it in my 
time. The town consisted of two railway platforms and 
one street. Each of the platforms was big enough to play 
a game of lacrosse upon. Taking them in with a wave of 
the hand, the proprietor of the Opera House (a wooden 
building that must have cost as much as fifteen hundred 
dollars), who met me upon the arrival of the train, said, 
‘‘ Are you aware, colonel, that more people get off trains 
at Fort Worth than at all the other towns in Texas, sir >” 
I said I wasn’t aware of it. “Fact, colonel, all the same,’ 
added the Texan. I discovered afterwards that the people 
to whom he referred got out of one train and got aboard 
another, Fort Worth being a distributing point. The 
town looked as if it had been dropped upon the prairie 
and had never quite recovered from the shock. Its single 
street was inches deep in dust, for it was summer and 
hotter than Tabasco sauce and Mescal, mixed. The archi- 
tecture was various, and none of the buildings looked 
bullet-proof. Still, Fort Worth was a thriving town, and 
was the centre of a country that had money in it. Cow- 
boys made it a sort of head centre, and nobody paid any 
attention to the crack of a pistol. 
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‘1 am going to tell you about the circus, which always 
creates immense excitement in that part of the country ; 
but I must tell this story in its proper order. I had asked 
where I could find the mayor of the town, and been told 
by my Opera House friend, who was also the bill-poster, 
that he was to be found at The Haven, as the principal 
saloon and gambling establishment was called. I had 
been anxious to get my business with the mayor done or 
he could charge me any amount he pleased for my licence. 
We found the mayor seated at a table with four others, 
engaged at a game of poker. There were twenty or 
thirty men in the room. Most of them were at play, 
and the tiger was very busy. When my friend got a 
chance he tapped the mayor on the shoulder, and 
whispered that I had arrived, and wished to talk business 
with him, 

‘The mayor said: “Excuse me, gentlemen, for a few 
deals ; but there is a gentleman here who wants to talk 
business, and none shall ever say that the mayor of Fort 
Worth refused to put business before pleasure.” 

‘“* Go it, old hoss,” said the others. 

‘The mayor held out his hand as he approached, and 
assured me that he was proud to meet me and do business 
with me, I told him that the cireus would be along in 
ten days and would give two performances. 

‘Right you are, colonel,” he said; ‘‘ we'll burst 
the tent, sir, but from the inside of course—from the 
inside. Fort Worth, colonel, will attend both shows in a 
body.” 

‘I was about to return thanks when a pistol cracked so 
close to me that I almost jumped. The mayor appeared 
annoyed. The other players looked around as_ the 
man who was shot fell off his chair. A man with a 
revolver in his hand was standing at the other side of the 
table. 

‘Tm very sorry, Mr. Courtright,” said the mayor 
to the man with the revolver, “that this little argument 
should have occurred at this time. I have no doubt, sir, 
that the provocation was ample, but when you fired, sir, a 
gentleman and a stranger was talking to me. 

‘“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the man with the 
revolver to me, “ for disturbing your conference with the 
mayor, I did not know you were here sir, to talk business 
with the mayor, or I would have postponed my action. 
Will that do, mayor?” 

‘“ Nothing could be handsomer, Mr. Courtright ; and 
now, colonel,” he added, turning to me, ‘‘we can resume 
our business. I hope, sir, you are satisfied with Mr. 
Courtright’s explanation. You will find him a_ perfect 
gentleman and a dead shot !” 

‘I said I was quite satisfied, and took a chair, a couple 
of men carrying the dead gambler out of the room. The 
mayor said that he had intended to charge me two hundred 
dollars for the licence, but had concluded to let me have 
it for fifty dollars less as a set-off to the “ inconvenience ” 
to which I had been subjected. We drank to each other, 
he went back to his game, and I left the room with my 
Opera House friend, who had during the proceedings 
maintained a front that was as undisturbed as the face of 
an iceberg. We were going down the street towards my 
hotel, when my attention was attracted by the riding of 
a cowboy, who was so drunk that he never could have sat 
his broncho but for the marvellous intelligence of the 
little animal. The cowboy swayed from side to side in a 
manner that looked perfectly helpless, but whenever it 
seemed that he must fall off the broncho saved him by 
swaying in the same direction. The cowboy looked so 
ridiculous that I laughed. I'll be hanged if the fellow 
didn’t hear the laugh, turn around in his saddle, and send 
a bullet in our direction, 
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‘ Rather a close shave,’ I said, as the bullet struck about 
a foot away from us. 

‘“« He didn’t mean to be too personal,” said my Opera 
House friend. 

‘« What would you call personal ?” I asked. 

‘“A_ forty-five calibre hole in either of us,” he 
replied. 

‘“ Why forty-five ?)” I asked. 

‘«“That’s the size they always carry,” he said. “I'm 
afraid, though, his time is pretty nearly up. He’s not a bad 
fellow either is Jack Compton.’ 

‘There he was again, Jack Compton in the guise of a 
drunken cowboy. He had been in Texas about a year or 
so, my friend said. A good fellow, but weak on whisky, 
he also said. I asked why Compton’s time was nearly up, 
and was told that he had recently insulted a gambler 
named Minter. The latter had tried to pull his revolver, 
but before he could do so, Compton had knocked him 
down. ‘The Mexican was vindictive and Compton’s friends 
had warned him to keep his eye skinned for Minter. | 
met Compton before the week was out. He wasn’t the 
Compton of old. His good looks had not quite forsaken 
him, but he was pretty badly broken up for a man of his 
years. He laughed good-naturedly when told that he 
ought to keep a look-out for Minter. One day, when 
sober, he admitted to me, that it would be better all round 
if he were under the grass. 

‘He hadn't long to wait. The day of the circus came 
at last. The prairie around Fort Worth looked like the 
plains of “49 and thereabouts when they were peopled 
with pioneers and their belongings. People came from 
distances of over a hundred miles and camped out in the 
prairies. Most of them came on horseback, but those who 
had women folks brought them in waggons. The big 
tent was jammed at both performances, 

‘At the night performance we had an act not down 
on the programme. Compton had waited until the show 
was over. The last of the people had left the tent, and the 
canvas and pole men were beginning to work when we 
were startled by a shot. We were accustomed to reports 
of firearms, but this particular shot seemed to be filled 
with malice. I looked around for Compton. He was 
lying on his back in the middle of the ring. Several of 
us rushed up to him. 

‘“ Are you hurt, Jack?” I asked. He smiled in his 
usual careless way, but when he tried to speak a stream 
of blood poured out of his mouth, He beckoned to me 
with his right hand. Bending over I put my ear to his 
mouth. 

‘“ Put a whisky bottle at my feet,” he said. 

‘I looked at him in astonishment. There was a smile 
in his eyes. He was too weak to get one on his face. He 
looked at me intently and then at his feet. “ Well,” I 
thought, “we might as well humour him.” One of the 
men brought a bottle and put it at his feet. It was a full 
bottle of whisky. He beckoned to me again. I leaned 
down. 

‘ “Ts the bottle in front of me, George?” he whispered. 

‘« Tt is,” I said. 

‘ He actually inustered up a smile, and gasped, “ Tell 
the folks at home that I died with my face to the 
foe.” 

‘In another minute he was dead. Everybody supposed 
that Minter had fired the fatal shot, but nobody took any 
steps to prove it. Life was too short inthat region. That 
was the last time Jack Compton bumped into me. His 
final request was peculiar, but I’ve always felt that it must 
take considerable grit to enable a man to die immediately 
after indulging in a piece of humour of that particular 
brand.’ Tuomas B, Frecners. 
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A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY, AND A REVIVAL 


HE collaborators who have provided Mrs. Langtry 
with her ‘new and original comedy’ at the Opera 
Comique have done their best to discredit the popular 
superstition that two heads are better than one. Of the 
literary credentials of one of the partners little is generally 
known, but the name of Mr. Robert Buchanan has so 
often been associated with useful and artistically respect- 
able dramatic work that it is strange indeed to find him 
acknowledging his partial responsibility for so poor a piece 
as A Society Butterfly. If this insipid réchaugé of Frangillon, 
A Husband in Clover, and sundry other familiar comedies 
and farces, is the best that Mr. Buchanan, with the aid of 
an assistant, can afford the stage in the way of newness 
and originality, he would be better advised to fall back 
upon his own unaided resources, and to return to the 
work of acknowledged adaptation by which his success as 
a dramatist has been mainly won. Nothing could be more 
obvious than that this compound of stale plays, with its 
laboriously smart dialogue, its stupid fableaux vivants, 
and its melancholy incidental variety-enteitainment, 
has been—to use a stage colloquialism—‘ written round’ 
a particular actress and that actress's varied and 
resplendent costumes. But it happens unluckily that 
Messrs. Buchanan and Murray’s work is not strong enough 
even to answer this unambitious purpose, while the actress 
on whose behalf they have undertaken this sorry essay in 
mechanical play-making is unable to render them any 
assistance in commending it to the public. The genius of 
a Duse and the personal fascination of an Ellen Terry 
would probably’ have failed, even in combination, to 
win a vast amount of sympathy or interest for the tiresome 
and self-conscious Mrs, Dudley, who regards a domestic 
storm in a teacup as an excuse for making herself generally 
ridiculous in a succession of gorgeous and occasionally 
eccentric dresses. It must be owned, however, that Mrs, 
Langtry’s performance, monotonous and uninspired through- 
out, contributes not a little to the profound weariness that 
overtakes the audience long before the lame and impotent 
conclusion is reached. The remaining characters of 4 
Society Butterfly are as undistinguished as its literary work- 
manship, and one at least—the sporting Duchess with 
her inexhaustible stable vocabulary—is an absurd carica- 
ture that has no proper place in comedy, even of the 
‘new and original’ order, as these terms are apparently 
understood just now at the Opéra Comique. Miss Rose 
Leclereq and one or two others of the performers con- 
cerned are wasted upon such work. On its own merits, 
this play is likely to obtain short shrift at the hands of the 
public. 

A melodrama that retains all its old vitality and power 
of attraction after twenty years’ hard service must be 
regarded as something in the nature of a dramatic black 
swan, The Adelphi management, in search of a stopgap, 
might have assumed reasonably that present-day playgoers 
would not be easily lured to the theatre by such familiar 
bait as the well-worn 7'wo Orphans. Nevertheless, it has 
been decided to give the strong and stirring old Porte St. 
Martin play yet another chance of renewing its youth, and 
the result of the experiment has fully vindicated its wisdom. 
In the whole course of its career, this lurid drama of 
physical affliction and mental torture, of heroic weakness 
matched against brutal strength, has never been more 
finely interpreted than in this its latest revival. One 
member of the original cast—Mr. William Rignold— 
returns with advantage to his former post, and the play is 
now further fortunate in the Louise of Miss Marion Terry— 
an intensely pathetic realisation of helpless blindness—in 
the vigorous and picturesque Pierre of Mr. Cartwright, and 
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in the La Frochard of Miss Dolores Drummond, who rivals 
the best of her predecessors in grim and fearless realism. 
Acted as it now is at the Adelphi, the hardy old play 
should finally establish its claim to inclusion among 
the ‘classics’ of the melodramatic stage. By an odd 
coincidence, the Princess’s Theatre is now presenting 
a dumb-show play which reproduces, with variations, 
some of the main features of the story of Zhe Two 
Orphans, and is being performed by a company of 
French pantomimists hardly less skilful than those who 
stormed London with L’Enfant Prodigue during a recent 
season. 


MANON LESCAUT AT COVENT GARDEN 


: is impossible to judge an opera from the standpoint 

of absolute music. Opera-writers practise a delight- 
fully compound art, and at their best they are as much 
dramatists and masters of theatrical requirements as 
musicians. The new Italian school which found its first 
representative in point of reputation, if not in point of 
time, in Mascagni, has realised this, and while it intro- 
duces a curious native Italian element into its musical 
writing, it has followed Wagner’s footsteps in substituting 
an exact expression of the dramatic situation for the con- 
ventional formalities of the old school of opera. Signor 
Puccini is a Mascagni, a Leoncavallo—with a difference. 
In the first Act of Manon Lescaut, there is the same 
monotony of melodic phrases, the same hysterical attempt 
to produce eccentric music which was wearisome in 
Cavalleria Rusticana. But in the second Act the composer 
shows a power of musical resource, which seems almost 
miraculous in comparison with the rest of ,his work, 
The Act opens with a delightful interlude, frivolous in 
tone, and dramatically expressive of Manon’s character, 
‘Then follow a minuet and a madrigal, the texture of both 
pervaded by the thoughtless gaiety of the opening. A 
long and rather heavy love-duet leads up to the finale, 
the finest number in the opera, written in fugue, and as 
scholarly as it is vividly picturesque and expressive. In 
the third Act, the expectations roused by the powerful and 
artistic musical terms in which Puccini has expressed this 
finale, were doomed to disappointment. It is effective 
and vigorous no doubt, and the roll call of the unfortunate 
women with whom Manonis condemned to associate, formed 
a striking dramatic situation, but now and again the music 
in its undisciplined fury ran dangerously near vulgarity, 
The fourth Act is on a level with the first, and dragged on 
Monday in spite of the cuts which had been made in it. 
The opera was received with loud enthusiasm, and the 
English verdict has completed the circle of successes 
which it has won in Italy, Germany, Spain, and America, 
Remembering the triumph of the second Act, it was 
difficult to ask whether the indiscriminate applause of the 
house was altogether deserved. The interpretation was 
certainly not above criticism. Signorina Olga Olghena 
improved as the evening went on, but there are few notes 
in her voice which are really agreeable, and she has the 
Italian trick of singing to the footlights, which weakened 
her characterisation of the part of Manon, The quality of 
Signor Beduschi’s voice is good, but his efforts were 
marred by a frequent tremolo. His acting as Des Grieux 
was too exuberant. By far the best feature of the 
performance was the chorus. Augmented by singers 
from Brussels and Milan, they sang with a refinement 
and delicacy in piano passages of which any opera- 
house in Europe might well have been proud. Signor 
Seppilli conducted enthusiastically, but sometimes with 
a want of judgment which resulted in the orchestra 
drowning the voices, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘DOGBERRY—OF GLASGOW’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


SiR,—Really these methods of Art Citizen Spielmann are 
more improper than what he wants in the window! 

To suggest the ‘free list’ of a brilliant journal as means of 
reproach to those whose distinguished names might be upon it, 
reveals the manner of retort to which this simple gentleman of 
the Common has recourse. 

You have pointed out his present blunder—and, in course of 
time, the rebuff may be borne in upon him as partaking of the 
nature of the ‘snub direct.’ 

To hint with broad delicacy the Glasgow authorities have 
‘obligingly’ housed the Carlyle in their galleries, is brighter 
repartee—and is, perhaps, unanswerable. 

His anxiety, however, as to my ‘loss of all sense of the 
ridiculous,’ I think you may remove. 

Reassure him-—say to him that I have, even boisterously, 
enjoyed his fas seu/, with lifted skirts, before the embarrassed 
President.... Amazing! 

I did him into French, and his ears should have tingled—for 
we ‘laughed consumedly !’ 

J. MCN. WHISTLER, 
Paris. 


He may be all right, mind you, may Spielmann, and his 
‘stockings’ as the driven snow—still remember, Sir, that the 
man we are going to hang has said, ‘Les bourgeois ne sont 


jamats tnnocents. 


Yo he 


‘MR. RILEY’s CONSCIENCE’ 


{To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
London, 15h May, 1894. 


SiR,—Under the heading of ‘Budge or Conscience?’ Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, in the National Observer of April 21st gives a 
new and noval reading of an old story. If we are to take Mr. 
Riley’s own estimate of his position, it a case of Athanatus con- 
tra mundi over again; but we are all liable to form an exagge- 
rated opinion of our own services. Nota few churchmen and 
conservatives regard Mr. Riley as Don Quixote. It is curious 
to see the man who has a message denounced by those in 
whose name he assumes to speak. 

Not long since our amature defender of the faith lowdly pro- 
claimed that upon this question his party was united as it had 
never been before ; now he is disheartened to find such extra- 
ordinary apathy among his friends. He complains that his 
side of the press does mo¢hing. If he had considered conscience, 
he would have admitted the fact that the tory press, with very 
few exceptions, has soundly rated him and has distinctly 
condemmed his action, 

Has he so soon forgotten the stinging words of the Pa// Ma// 
and the Evening News and Post? or does he identify the 
utterance of these papers with the voice of the Fiend? If so, 
to complete the analogy we must regard the sporting Ae/erce 
as the representative of Conscience. Whom the gods destroy 
they first make mad. 

Mr. Riley, so far as he may be regarded as serious, rests his 
argument upon two propositions : first, that education should 
not be devorced from relegion ; secondly, that the parent, and 
not the State, should control the education of the child. 

In considering the first proposition it is a pity that the writer 
did not follow Conscience rather the Fiend. Mr. Riley 
speaks as if he was opposeing a party pledged to exclude 
relegious teaching from the State-aided elementary schools of 
our country. He says ‘The present controversy on the Board 
has resulted from the discovery of a formidable conspiracy to 
wreck the Christian character of the relegious teaching. No 
one knows better than Mr. Riley that there is only ove member 
of the Board pledged to support secular education—Rev. S. D. 
Hedlem, a clergyman—the rest are in favour of relegious 
teaching. We may differ as to the character and method of 
the teaching, but there is no question of devorceing education 
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from relegion. 
children shall be tought ‘ The principles of the Christian relegion 


The Board has by resolution affirmed that the 


and morality.’ The assertion is not only an attempt to beg the 
whole question at issue, it is an illustration of the policy of 
Budge at the expence of conscience. 

I hold that Christianity is best tought from the Bible. As 
the VI artical puts it, ‘Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation so that whatsoever is not read therein 
nor may be proved thereby zs mot reguired of any man, that it 
should be beleeved as an artical of the Faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.’ 

Mr. Riley would teach christianity by dogma in formulas not 
to be found in the sacred volume. If a creed is to be tought in 
3oard Schools it should be in the very words of the Devine- 
Christ, and not in the clumsey sentances of the circular, which, 
according to an authority in the Church of England, ‘ seem to 
set up a new sort of relegion.’ 

If Mr. Riley has discovered a formidable conspiracy to wreck 
the Christian character of the relegious teaching, let him name 
the conspirators. Were they the teachers or the members of 
the Scripture sub-committee ? 

Recent developments seem to point toa conspiracy of another 
kind. The Protestant Alliance thinks so; it has denounced 
Mr. Riley and all his works. 

I deeply regret that this revival of sectarian spirit has hin- 
dered the progress of education, added to the rates, and shown 
how irrelegious men may become while debating questions of 
relegion.—Fhfully yrs., JOHN C, CARLILE, 


| Note.—We have taken the precaution of telegraphing to 
the reverend gentleman to ask whether he had sent us the above 
letter. The reply was ‘ Yes, from School Board, Carlile.’ We 
presume the orthography to be vicarious ; if we are wrong, guis 
custodiet —N.O.| 


REVIEWS 
CORONANDA CARMINA 


Astrophel: and Other Poems. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. London: Chatto. 


Lord Tennyson has now been dead for considerably more 
than a twelvemonth, but as yet no bard has been chosen to wear 
his laurel. By leaving the post unfilled so long as he remained 
at Downing Street, Mr. Gladstone paid his old comrade the 
most finished of compliments ; but we must enter our respectful 
protest against any further prolongation of the poetic in- 
terreznum. There is much, indeed, in the volume before us 
dedicated to the second, by the first, of England’s living singers 
which would Ind a special appropriateness to his selection by 
Lord Rosebery-—himself at once a Radical and an Imperialist 
—as the recipient of the much-coveted blue ribbon of English 
literature. Mr. Swinburne, it is true, as witness certain stirring 
verses here republished, is a doughty champion of the Union : 
but so is the author of Zhe Expansion of England, whose 
epoch-making work in the cause of Imperial Federation was 
rewarded —or let us rather say recognised—by a knighthood in 
the earliest days of the new Ministry. If there is any one alive 
at the present moment, who can match these four noble 
stanzas from Eagland: an Ode, we should be glad to be 
favoured with his name and address : 

Where the footfall sounds of England, where the smile of England shines, 

Rings the tread and laughs the face of freedom, fair as hope divines 

Days to be, more brave than ours, and lit by lordlier stars for signs, 

All our past acclaims our future ; Shakespeare's voice and Nelson's hand, 

Milton's faith and Wordsworth’s trust in this our chosen and chainless 
land, 

Bear us witness : come the world against her, England yet shall stand, 

Earth and sea bear England witness, if he lied who said it; he 

Whom the winds that ward her, waves that clasp, and herb and flower and 
tree 


Fed with English dew and sunbeams, hail as more than man may be, 


No man ever spake as he that bade our England be but true, 
Keep but faith with England fast and firm, and none should bid her rue ; 
he, but all may know the sign that Shakespeare 


None may speak as 
knew, 
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Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Gladstone is credited with a certain 
lack of sympathy for the ‘Imperial idea,’ but Lord Rosebery 
has in great measure attained his present position by sedulously 
cultivating it. A unique opportunity is now offered to him of 
enlisting a new and powerful ally against the dwindling ranks 
of the Little-Englanders : and we trust that the Premier will 
see his way to embrace it. No such volume of verse has 
appeared in England since Zeéresias, and to find its equal 
among Mr. Swinburne’s own offspring, we must go back to his 
Poems and Ballads or Songs before Sunrise. \t is a veritable 
feast of fine things for the lover of poetry from cover to cover. 
The eponymous poem with which it opens, written ‘after read- 
ing Sir Philip Sidney’s “Arcadia” in the garden of an old 
English Manor-House’ is an almost flawless example of Mr. 
Swinburne’s metrical art. In the felicity of its phrasing and the 
melody of its cadences there is found once more the charm 
that distinguished the best of his work of the period from 
twenty to thirty years ago. But the waters that were once 
somewhat turbid and discoloured are now running pure and 
clear. The style shows no loss of swiftness and strength, while 
there is a welcome gain in the simplicity and sobriety that be- 
long to the highest poetry alone. 

In ‘A Nympholept’ the poet’s pantheistic creed is magnifi- 
cently expounded to us, with a sustained dignity of diction, 
and an extraordinary insight into the mysteries among which 
man makes his earthly home. What a picture is conjured up 
by these lines, describing the inmost recesses of a pine 
forest : 

The tall thin stems of the firs, and the roof sublime 
That screens from the sun the floor of the steep still wood, 
Deep, silent, splendid, and perfect and calm as time, 
Stand fast as ever in sight of the night they stood, 
When night gave all that moonlight and dewfall could. 
The dense ferns deepen, the moss glows warm as the thyme ; 
The wild heath quivers about me : the world is good. 
Or take the following stanza, with its poignant sense of the awe 
inspired by the constant mutability of material existence, 
which found expression centuries before in the ravra pei of 
Heraclitus : 
The dark dumb godhead innate in the fair world’s life 
Imbues the rapture of dawn and of noon with dread, 
Infects the peace of the star-shod night with strife, 
Informs with terror the sorrow that guards the dead. 
No service of bended knee or of humbled head 
May soothe or subdue the God who has change to wife : 
And life with death is as morning with evening wed. 
The verses on ‘ Loch Torridon’ are surely one of the happiest 
descriptions of Highland scenery ever penned. Who that has 
enjoyed the delights of a long tramp in congenial company 
through the lovely glens of Western Ross-shire, ending with a 
sail on some desolate sea-loch among the eternal hills, can 
fail to recognise the truth of it, or to recall some ‘blithe and 
strange and strenuous day’ when life seemed better worth 
living than ever before or since ? 
Years and the changes of years 
Clothed round with their joys and their sorrows, and dead as their hopes 
and their fears, 
Lie noteless and nameless, unlit by remembrance or record of days 
Worth wonder or memory, or cursing or blessing, or passion or praise, 
Between us who live and forget not, but yearn with delight in it yet, 
And the day we forget not, and never may live and may think to forget. 

A number of poems on the deaths of some of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s literary contemporaries form a striking, if sombre, feature 
of the volume. Such are the admirably illuminating sonnet- 
sequence written in December 1889, when Robert Browning 
had just passed away, the scarcely less successful threnody for 
Tennyson, and the beautiful elegies devoted to the memory of 
Richard Burton, William Bell Scott and Philip Bourke 
Marston. Of lighter verse there are not wanting a few speci- 
mens, of which the lines ‘To a Cat, in a quaint and fanciful 
metre, appeal to us as the most satisfactory, while ‘A Moss 
Rose’ is, on the other hand, a rather foolish conceit, by no 
means worthy of its excellent surroundings. Here are some of 
Mr. Swinburne’s ‘feline amenities’ : 

All your wondrous wealth of hair, 
Dark and fair, 

Silken-shaggy, soft and bright 

As the clouds and beams of light, 

Pays my reverent hand's caress 

Back with friendlier gentleness. 
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Dogs may fawn on all and some 
As they come ; 

You, a friend of loftier mind, 

Answer friends alone in kind. 

Just your foot upon my hand 

Sofdy bids it understand. 


‘In Quires and Places where they sing’ there are at the 
present time many choristers, mostly of indifferent merit. The 
anthems which they jointly and severally execute, by which we 
mean the annual output of British poetry, are just now par- 
ticularly inharmonious and uninteresting. Fortunately how- 
ever we have still one or two soloists of repute, who occupy 
singing-stalls of their own apart from their fellows, and whose 
voices are occasionally heard mounting high and sweet above 
the general din in a lonely pre-eminence. Such a soloist is 
Mr. Swinburne, and such a solo is his ‘ Astrophel ; and Othei 
Poems’ Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH SATIRIST 


Piers Plowman, Wy J.J. JUSSERAND. London: 
Unwin. 

This is a brilliant contribution to literary criticism and 
English history. M. Jusserand in Jers Plowman, as in his 
famous work English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, 
combines the sparkle of the Frenchman with the industry of 
the German and the philosophic soundness of the Englishman. 

Hitherto Piers Plowman has been treated, as we may expect 
him to be treated in the English Literature School at Oxford, 
as a field for commentators in philology, and a happy hunting- 
ground for antiquarians. M. Jusserand treats him as a human 
document ; a living outcome of the author’s experiences, and an 
illustration, not only of the manners and customs of his own 
times, but of certain eternal tendencies of the human mind in 
all times. Instead of a text-book he has made it literature 
We have only one fault to find with his treatment, and that is 
that he has not modernised the spelling. He has had the good 
sense to drop the Saxon letters for ‘th’ and for ‘g’ or ‘y, 
which makes Piers Plowman unreadable in Mr. Skeat’s edition 
for the Early English Text Society. But he should have gone 
further and translated the phonetic spelling of the fourteenth 
century with its extraordinary vagaries, into the settled spelling 
of to-day, with all its absurdities. Dr. Furnivall lately published 
a complaint that people would not subscribe to the Early 
English Text Society, and enable them to publish the priceless 
English literary products which are awaiting their release 
from the bonds of manuscript. But so long as the society 
insists on treating the texts merely philologically, and refuses 
to produce them in literary form, intelligible to the modern 
reader, it must expect to find its subscribers few, and its pro- 
ducts neglected. For one person who cares to know how the 
B text or C text of Piers Plowman was written in Western or 
East Midland dialect, there are a hundred who would wish to 
know what he said as the earliest English Satirist. When 
you are continually stopped by having to puzzle out the mean- 
ing of some ordinary word spelt in an extraordinary fashion you 
lose the drift of the passage and interest in the work. Not 
merely the general reader, but the scholar are choked off by 


In a somere seyson, whan softe was the sonne, 
I shop me in shroudes as I a shepe were 
In abit as an ermite, unholy of werkes. 


As on a May mornynge on Maluerne hulles, 
Me befel a ferly of fairy me thougte 

I was wery forwardred and wente me to reste 
Vnder a brode banke bi a birnes side. 

And as I lay and lened and loked in ye wateres 
I slombred in a slepyng, it sweyved so merye. 


But even the weak woman, who determines what is literature 
nowadays, might appreciate 


In a summer season when soft was the sun 

I shop me in shrouds as I a shep were, 

In habit asa hermit unholy of works, 

Eek on a May morning on Malvern hills 

Me befel a ferly, of fairy methought, 

| was weary for wandered, and went me to rest, 
Under a broad bank by a burn’s side ; 
And as I lay and leaned and looked into the waters, 
I slumbered in a sleeping, it swayed so merrily, 
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Of course, there are a few words which would pull the unlearned 
up ; but a simple translation in a foot-note of ‘shop’ into 
‘wrapped,’ ‘shep’ into ‘shepherd, ‘ferly’ into ‘wonder,’ would 
make it easy. It would certainly be not more difficult than 
the parlous Scotch parts of Scott’s novels. 

So printed our earliest English satirist, William Langland, 
might be as well known as his contemporary Chaucer. And 
assuredly for literary merit and historical interest he deserves 
to be not less well known. ‘ Few and faint ind weary,’ accord- 
ing to Macaulay, ‘are those who are in at the death of the 
Blatant Beast, in Spenser ’—an utterance which shows, accord- 
ing to those who have read their Faery ()ueen through, that 
Macaulay never had, as there is no death of the Blatant Beast 
to be in at. Some faint hearts might drop by the way, when 
Piers Plowman appears now as the man of goodwill, now the 
Pope, now Christ. But he is much more real and therefore 
much more readable than the Faery Queen. 

‘ His visions for him are real ones; he tells them as they 
rise before him: he is scarcely aware that he invents: he 
stares at the sight and wonders as much as we do: he can 
change nothing: his personages are beyond his reach. . . . He 
is suddenly led, and leads us from one subject to another, 
without any better transition than “and thanne” or a “with 
that.” ... The art of transitions, as we have seen, is as much 
dispensed with in his poem as at the opera—a whistle of the 
scene-shifter, an “and thanne” of the poet—the palace of 
heaven fades away, and we find ourselves in a smoky tavern at 
Cornhill,’ 

Langland was the Carlyle, the Juvenal, the Dryden of his 
day, as well as the Bunyan and the Blake. He is a mystic as 
well as a satirist, a (Quaker as well as a poet, a politician and 
historian as well as a preacher. The most striking part of 
M. Jusserand’s work is perhaps that in which he shows how 
Langland’s poem is a running commentary on and illustration 
of the rolls of Parliament. He was at school at Malvern, not 
at Malvern College, nor, we venture to assert, in opposition 
to M. Jusserand, in Malvern Priory School, kept by Malvern 
monks, but at the grammar school there kept by a secular 
clerk. He himself was a cleric and held a chantry, though 
never a priest or in holy orders, for he became a married man, 
and was, like the majority of clerics in those days, more of 
a lawyer than a priest. Indeed, in our day he would probably 
have got a scholarship at Oxford, been called to the bar, got no 
briefs, lived in Whitechapel, set up for a saviour of society, 
married a ‘slummer,’ had twelve children, and contributed to 
reviews. ‘Then, as now, he flattered himself he was not as 
other men are, for he could write a decent Latin verse, and 
could read, if not Ibsen, at all events 

Grammar, the ground of all beguileth now children, 
For is none of these new clerks who so taketh heed 
That can versify fair, nor formally inditen, 
Not one among a hundred that an author can construe, 
Nor read a letter in any language but in Latin or English, 
He was a dyspeptic, disappointed, discontented man ; but we 
do not expect satire of the well-filled and prosperous citizen. 
He was not likely to be successful. He thought that, instead 
of the Saracens being killed, they should be converted peace- 
fully if at all. He is sarcastic on the medieval counterpart of 
the modern colonial bishop, who ought to be doing mission work 
but prefers doing the curate at home—the bishops 
that of Syria beareth the name, 
That hop about in England, to hallow men’s altars 
And creep amongst curates and confessors, against the law; 
He lectures the 
lovely ladies with your long fingers, 
That ye have silk and and sendal to sew, when time is, 
Chasubles for chaplain’s churches to honour, 
Make ye cloth I counsel you and ken ye so your daughters. 
He was not likely to obtain preferment with his views. 
And I, saved, as ye may see, without singing of masses, 
By love and by learning, of my living in truth 
Brought me from bitter pain, where no bidding (praying) might. 
Of the emperor Trajan he says, 
Not through prayer of a Pope, but for his pure truth 
Was that Saracen saved. 

But those who want to see what the author of Piers Plow- 
man was really like must seek him further in M. Jusserand’s 
lively pages. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A PROMISING PARTNERSHIP 


The Green Bay Tree. By W. H. WILKINS and HERBERT 
VIVIAN. London: Hutchinson. 


The Green Bay Tree is sure to flourish. It has the elements 
of success, and many points of interest. It is the first product 
of a new literary partnership between two clever young writers. 
It is a new venture in a field that, for the present, lacks workers 
—the field that was Disraeli’s, of the novel of political and social 
satire. And it has the Disraelitish quality, the vivacity and 
sparkle, to say nothing of a spice of the engaging impudence 
of the young Disraeli. There is Disraeli’s authority, too, for 
the feature which is of most dubious legitimacy—the allusion 
under transparent disguises to personages and events in con- 
temporary political life. But that is a feature which seems to 
become every day more popular, and is likely to enhance rather 
than diminish the popularity of the book. We cannot altogether 
congratulate the authors, by the way, on their artificial names. 
Mr. Loose Fyshe, for example, is a shade too absurd a name 
for the eminent statesman who lost his seat because the Non- 
conformist Conscience in his constituency drew the line at the 
‘pepper’ which he put in his ‘cream-tarts.’ 

The theme of the novel, as the title proclaims, is the prosperity 
of the wicked. It is a modern, a very modern and secular 
converse of the thesis of the Book of Job, to demonstrate how 
far Mr. Worldly Wiseman is from serving the devil for nought. 
When novelists are reproved for writing dull and dirty books, 
their admirers point in indignant vindication to the inculcation 
of a powerful moral. It is perhaps as well that Messrs. Wilkins 
and Vivian’s lively chronicle is not likely to b2 reduced to this 
line of defence, because their moral is most unedifying. It twists 
the commonplace of the copy-books into the opposite lesson— 
‘Be bad enough and you will prosper.’ Yet, after all, it is a moral 
that has the highest sanction—the moral that the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children of light. 
The moral of the green bay-tree is illustrated in the parallel 
careers of two men who had been school-friends at Harrow, 
Walpole Coryton and Wilfrid Tyrconnel. Coryton starts in 
life with many disadvantages ; Tyrconnel with many advan- 
tages ; but handicapped by one disadvantage ; he was weighted 
with something like a conscience. And thanks to the con- 
science, the ‘ Pigeon, as Tyrconnel got nicknamed at school, 
invariably bore the brunt of his own and the other’s misdeeds ; 
in after life as at school, he was always the plucked, Coryton 
always the plucker. And so the poor ‘ Pigeon’ makes a hash of 
his own life and of the happiness of the too good girl who 
married him, while the unscrupulously false friend with his 
worldly wife goes from strength to strength to the final triumph, 
where by a single diplomatic speech he extricates a tottering 
government from an impossible position. Verily, worldly 
wisdom has its reward. Yet is Tyrconnel’s widow less to be 
pitied, left down-at-heels in the muddy street, her shabby 
frock splashed by the passing wheels of the triumphant 
Corytons, than Coryton’s wife in her well-appointed brougham, 
degraded from a merely worldly girl to becoming the con- 
scious accomplice of a blackmailing adventurer. The theme 
is of course one to tax the genius of the creators of 
Barry Lyndon and Maxime de Trailles. It is small dis- 
credit to the authors, if the reader misses the vitality of 
Thackeray’s adventurer or the masterliness of Balzac’s ; or if 
there intrudes an occasional doubt of Coryton’s worldly wisdom, 
or some surprise at his success and considerable doubt of its 
stability. But itis not so much in their moral nor in their 
individual characters—effectively as the characters of this 
crowded Vanity Fair of theirs are individualised and con- 
trasted—that the special excellence of the book lies. The 
chief merits are the verve and go of the social portraiture, and 
the effectiveness of a few dramatic scenes, notably the Diamond 
cut Diamond scene in the Lord Warden at Dover. Harrow, 
Cambridge, Aix les Bains, an Irish country house, Henley 
Regatta, Monte Carlo, the House of Commons, the villa in 
St. John’s Wood—the scenes follow one another with a 
sequence that is perhaps too suggestive of the successive scenes 
in a Drury Lane triumph ; but their variety and vivacity are 
most refreshing, and there is undeniable vigour and cleverness 
in the movement and talk. 

The faults are mainly faults of inexperience, the merits such 
as give promise of yet better things to follow, There is a cers 
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tain youthfulness in the cynicism: the vivacity sometimes 
descends to smartness; the witticisms are not always new. 
And there is a lack of concentration. There is something too 
much of Harrow and Cambridge ; though it is to be remem- 
bered that the presentation of school and college life is a 
domain of fiction in which Messrs. Wilkins and Vivian have 
very few successful rivals ; and all who know anything of the 
mutual admiration of small literary coteries at the University, 
or of the portentous solemnity of undergraduate politics, will 
recognise the satirical point and wit of the description of the 
Coningsby Society, and of those ‘/errib/y clever’ Apostles. 
It may be well here to assure parents about to send their sons 
to Harrow and Cambridge that the delineation in this book of 
these ancient seats of sound learning is decidedly one-sided. 
As Mr. Kipling says in his preface to Under the Deodars, ‘the 
drawback of collecting dirt in one corner is that it gives a false 
notion of the filth of the room. Folk who understand and have 
knowledge of their own will be able to strike fair averages.’ 
Critic-like, we are giving undue space to the blemishes— 
collecting, so to speak, the dirt in one corner. These little 
indications of inexperience, however, will, with the discerning 
reader, weigh little against the evidence of promise. Promise 
there is sufficient to warrant the hope that English fiction may 
have found in Mr. Vivian and his collaborator worthy can- 
didates for the succession to a place left vacant since England 
lost a unique novelist to gain a unique Prime Minister. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1893 


Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief. By CHARLES B. 
UptoN, B.A. B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy in Manchester 
College. London: Williams and Norgate. 


The aim and tendency of the Hibbert Course of Lectures 
cannot fail, in the long run, to hasten the time when Chris- 
tianity will be accepted as the world-religion, in which all 
lower forms of faith will be merged. At first, it must be 
acknowledged, the study of comparative religion was generally 
regarded with a feeling akin to distrust. If this feeling in a 
mitigated degree still prevails, we hold that neither ordinary 
Christian believers nor thinkers of the Hibbert school are 
entirely blameless. If the former are unfavourably biased by 
an inadequate idea on their part of the all-embracing character 
of Christianity—that it is the reintegration of all scattered 
religious conviction, the latter, on the other hand, are prone 
to reiterate somewhat ostentatiously their rejection of the key- 
stone of all the religious verities, the Divinity of Christ. To 
minds whose belief in this truth is the very life of their souls, 
sucha fetitio principii is painful, rendering it difficult for 
them to sympathise loyally with a class of men who, at the 
very outset of the inquiry into the comparative characteristics 
of the religions of the world, would postulate the denial of the 
most cherished conviction of the Christian conscience. Nor 
under this head can we ignore—for sometimes words are 
‘serpents with venomous stings’—the contemptuous tone in 
which some of Mr. Upton’s predecessors in this Lectureship 
speak of definite Christian doctrine; branding it with the 
popularly opprobrious term of ‘dogma,’ and then speaking of 
it, in this guise, as the antithesis of reasonable faith. Even 
Mr. Upton, we are sorry to notice, allows himself to indulge 
occasionally in such irritating language as ‘ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions’ and ‘theological absurdities,’ ‘ the full-blown doctrine 
of the Athanasian Trinity,’ etc., with the inevitable reference 
to the petty persecution of Galileo by the theologians of that age, 

At this point let us hasten to state more explicitly what we 
have already indirectly indicated, that we fully accept the idea 
that underlies the Hibbert course of lectures, with, however, the 
following rider ; that Christianity is not only an exhibition of 
the power of the true God on a field which other agencies have 
assayed, and not without signal though yet inferior success, but 
that, beside and beyond this, it is the web of which all the philo- 
sophies are the warp, and all the religions are the woof; that 
not only whatever is Christian is true, but that whatever is true 
is Christian. The humanising refinement of the Greek, the 
household virtues of the Roman, with his innate love of order 
and law, the Oriental’s yearning for union with the Absolute 
Being, the Hebrew’s consciousness of personal responsibility 
and of the importance of prayer—all these religious aspirations 
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were but so many separate rays of the divine light which, 
blurred and darkened though they might be among men by 
foreign admixture, had their source in Him Whom, in connec- 
tion with the Gospel Revelation, we worship under the name of 
Jesus Christ. Hence the attitude of the Christian towards all 
forms of religion should be that described in Hood’s Ode to 


Rae Wilson : 
intolerant to none 


Whatever shape the pious rite may bear, 
Ev'n the poor Pagan’s homage to the sun 
I would not harshly scorn, lest even then 
I spurned some eiements of Christian prayer. 

The limits of our space forbid our dwelling at any length on 
Mr. Upton’s humanitarian views respecting the Person of 
Christ, and we gladly spare ourselves the task. To Mr. 
Upton Our Lord is no more than one who, in common with 
other kindred spirits, realised in an eminent degree the soul’s 
relationship to God, ‘nor was the eternal immanent or incarnate 
in him in any different sense to that in which he is immanent in 
every rational soul.’ In the absence, according to this view of 
our Divine Founder’s religion, of the leading idea of the Gospel 
—the form (in scholastic language) constituting it to be what it 
is, the vazson a’étre of Christianity is made to consist mainly in 
its ‘ Ethical Imperative.’ Doubtless it would be difficult to 
over-state the beneficent effect in this respect of the first 
preaching of the Gospel upon the moral and social condition 
of Roman Paganism. According to the testimony of M. Renan, 
by no means a willing witness in anything favouring the idea of 
the superiority of Christian morality, Rome under the Cesar 
was nought else than ‘a very hell.’ Tacitus covers the facts of 
the case by his exhaustive phrase, ‘corrumpere et corrumpi.’ In 
contrast, compare St. Paul’s appeal to his Corinthian converts ; 
after naming some of the most common heathen vices, he 
reminds them of ‘their own before and after’; ‘such,’ he says, 
‘were some of you, but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ Nor was this 
ethical function of Christianity a temporary transient force that 
spent itself in the conversion of the Roman world. ‘ Let the 
human mind be expanded as much as it please,’ said Goethe in 
one of his last conversations with Eckermann, ‘it will never 
transcend the height and morality of Christianity as it shines 
in the Gospel.’ 

But varied and great as has been the moral fruitfulness of 
Christianity, to regard this as the idea or genius of our Religion 
js to commit the grievous error of mistaking for its objective 
character that which is merely its subjective influence on its 
true recipients. Christianity, in its substantial form by which it 
is to be distinguished from all other religions, is a supernatural 
religion, bound up with a divine Personality, Who, by sharing 
our nature and thus entering into relations with mankind, 
brought a new creative force into the world. The doctrine of 
Christ's divinity we ground {on this occasion not so much, for 
obvious reasons, on the declaration of Scripture, as on the 
previous providential preparation of the world for its reception, 
and on its full accord with (to adopt Mr. Upton’s definition of 
religion) ‘ the felt relationship in which the finite self-conscious- 
ness stands to the immanent and universal ground of all being.’ 
But while we have felt constrained to notice a fundamental 
difference between Mr. Upton and ourselves in four conception 
of the nature of the Christian Religion, there are many points 
in his lectures, most important though subordinate, on which 
we find ourselves in*general agreement with him. Happily we 
are not without many an instance of the truths of Christianity 
finding an ally where a foe was expected — 

Via prima salutis, 
(Juod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 
This corroborative evidence, unintentional, is not a mere 
accident or even a coincidence, but the result of the fact that ail 
methods of research, whatever be their subject-matter, con- 
verge on, and find their goal in, the person of Christ and His 
work, 


LARGOT ARGOTANT 
Dictionnaire a’ Argot fin-de-sitcle. Par CHARLES VIRMAITRE. 
Preceded by a short letter from FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
Paris; A. Charles. 


This is the most unsophisticated of the several modern 
dictionaries of Argot, in so far as it reflects its author’s own 
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experiences. ‘I have studied these expressions sur /e vi/’—he 
might have even used the artist’s ‘from the round’—in the 
prison, the workshop, the slum, and the douge. Celebrated 
thieves and murderers have been, he says absurdly, his ‘ lexico- 
graphers’; but he has earmarked most of his words as belong- 
ing to the thief, the cheat, the beggar, or the common of mortals. 
M. Virmaitre is in his right when he maintains that the people 
are the true creators of slang. ‘’Tis they that every day are 
discovering the new happy word to trick out the sudden 
thought ; and what they seek before and above all is some 
striking image to illustrate the subject or the thing they wish to 
hit-off. That is why slang is so picturesque, why it’s based on 
no fixed rules whatsoever, and why it belongs to no one in 
particular, because it’s the common property of the mass.’ 

Quite so. And that is also why M. Virmaitre is lagging and 
superfluous when he says that calling the mouth /affameée, and 
life ?af, and water agua, and a gardener an arroseur de 
verdouze, is thieves slang. And to illustrate the absence of 
fixed rules, take the group of words formed from the onomatope 
babil. A babillarde is a written letter, babillarder to write, 
babiller to read, babillard (and bavard) a printed book, the 
housebreaker calls his victim’s library or study the babilleuse. 
But a watch is also a babillarde, perhaps because the pick- 
pocket thinks it ticks too loud when transferred to his own 
smalls ; and the prison-chaplain too is a babillard, with his 
good advice. 

The welcome explanation of slang terms by means of slang 
sentcrces is another genuine note of the vocabulary, and is due 
to M. Virmaitre’s acknowledged, and indeed boasted, haunts 
and habits. Here, for example, is a touching snatch of song 
about the weed : 


Pour du tabac, disait un fégre, 

Et pour trois pouces de Saint-Pére, 
Jai dasardé ma viande hier. 

Et j'ai ¢urdiné comme un negre 

Pour un petit bout de doutord. 

Je vends ma donde et mon pain meme, 
Et, bourreau de mon pauvre corps, 

Je suis doublement au sys¢éme, 

Pour du tabac, pour du tabac. 


The price we have to pay for this actuality of M. Virmaitre’s 
is scarce worth mentioning-—a considerable absence of the 
syntactic subdivision of French grammar, a mal-arrangement 
of the book (under such verbs as aller, avotr, passer, and so 
on), and a general lack of that literary knackiness, which in- 
deed was not always to be had in previous compilations ; but, 
as the present one puts it, the living avgof cannot be studied in 
books, and most of the derivational rubbish given in former 
publications has here been very properly shot out. 

It is not an entrancing pastime either for the critic or his 
reader, this reviewing of a dictionary, and even with a slang 
one the output must be scrappy and jerky, if any good number 
of points are to be touched ; let us, nevertheless, taste this one 
and try it ‘sur le vif, as its author phrases it. To begin with 
literature, where he is weak, we look in vain for the current 
‘articlier,) who is a journalist promoted article-writer, or for 
‘chien crevé’ (dog run-over), the sort of paras which our 
‘enormous gooseberry’ denotes. Rigaud (1888) had this, but 
gave it a slightly different gloss. ‘ Ratage’ again, nearly equal 
to the American ‘ badly scooped,’ is absent, though the common 
‘raté’ is, of course, given. Another current reporter’s expres- 
sion for ‘not pulling off the job,’ ‘ faire chou blanc,’ is also not 
in it. Rigaud indeed had ‘étre dans les choux’ for a printer’s 
similar expression. And as to printers’ argot, of which there 
is much, we only drop upon two or three (‘baisser une espace 
qui léve,’ for taking a private drink in the workshop ; * binaise, 
for combinaison, a project; and ‘marron,’ a pirated book) which 
are not in Boutmy’s admirable Langue verte typographique of 
1878, while the number of Boutmy’s terms that are not in 
Virmaitre is endless, We get scarcely anything collegiate or 
studious: no dzzuh, the ‘new-boy’s’ name at the Ecole Centrale ; 
no fostier, or postard (in allusion to the old rue des Postes) 
for a Polytechnician prepared in the Jesuit College ; no fana 
(for fanatique), one who slogs at his work. 

But for novelties, again, what can be more hot-pressed than 
‘ poubelle,’ the name of the present Prefect of the Seine, for the 
new model dustbin ; ‘bureau des pieds,’ for the office of M. 
Bertillon, the admeasurer of criminals ; ‘ bérengérisme,’ for the 
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persuasion of the smal! new society for suppressing vice 
promoted by Senators Say and Bérenger ; ‘ chéquards,’ for the 
Panama deputies, or ‘artonner,’ to hoodwink the police. But 
our word ‘snob,’ which has been for some two years done to 
death in Paris, is absent, though Rigaud had it (and ‘snoboye’ !) 
with the sham meanings of ‘noble, beau, correct.’ However, 
the original cobbler-snob appears here on a parallel line as the 
‘ carreleur de ripatons,’ or the Jassifleur who puts ‘ béquets’ or 
patches on the fassi/ (from fas, a step) or shoe. In East Kent 
the folk say at this moment, ‘ Snob a piece on to this boot.’ 

To go on testing by the argot of the moment, daéz in the 
feminine sense is not given, but it was still used in 1891, just as it 
was in 1875. Missed out also are the ‘écumeurs’ of Grenelle, 
the scum or ‘enfonceurs de boutique’ of that unsafe quarter, 
and the ‘frappe,’ who are the residuum of the Place Maubert. 
The ‘macrotins’ are named, but are not connected with the La 
Villette quarter of ‘Pantruche.’ There is no ‘formaliser’ to 
make a wordy row about anything ; no ‘ceil’ for the ragman’s 
lantern ; no ‘ pernod’ for an absinthe. (By the way, no authority 
is cited for the statement that the first ‘assommoir’ was opened 
in Paris (or ‘Pantin’) in 1810. Here there was, it seems, a 
backshop well littered for the overcome—just Hogarth’s 
‘clean straw for nothing.’) ‘Bec de gaz’ there is for a 
policeman, but not its low pronunciation, which should 
generally be de ked’ gaz among the écumeurs. Many house- 
hold words for the various prisons are given, but not the 
expressive ‘la grande piaule’ for La Roquette (where the con- 
demned cell is called the ‘abattoir’). Small revolver is not 
given among the meanings of ‘rigolo,’ although it is in Jean 
La Rue’s more recent booklet. If we take M. Virmaitre on the 
music-hall song of Ma Gigo/ette, now in its eightieth thousand, 
he is on the spot, or near enough to it. But the word was a 
very old one. 

The book is very full of the endless varieties of trickery and 
thieving, and names for the same, but has not got the ‘ coup de 
viatique’ which one Goldschmidt has played over and over 
under various disguises at Monaco, where he acted the ruined 
and suicidal gambler, and extracted the usual travelling ex- 
penses and pocket-money or viaticum, to ‘ go and do it some: 
where else.’ The ‘ roulottier’ or lifting carman is duly described, 
and Virmaitre gives, what no one else has done, his receiver’s 
argotic title, the /usz//eur. Among the expressions not in 
former dictionaries one lights upon ‘acheter quelqu’un,’ to 
mystify or take him in, ‘se payer sa téte,’ where it is seen 
curiously that where we use the verb ‘to sell, the French 
argotist employs the very opposite of it—to buy. But of course 
our expression ‘to sell’ was very old in the French language. 

M. Virmaitre says (following Delvau) that the extremely old 
word éaccon is thieves’ lingo for a pig, but it is really peasant’s 
patois, as Larchey recorded, and it was quite ordinary in the 
thirteenth-century fabliaux. In every hatter’s shop in France, 
they are said by this book to call the master the dauce or 
bausse. The word also belongs certainly to the old-clothes 
trade, and Michel and Delvau opined it to be the Flemish daes, 
master ; but the better origin would be the Dutch daas, which 
hits-off the American ‘boss’ to a nicety. ‘Bausse’ is used in 
France popularly instead of ‘ bourgeois,’ just as it is in Yankee- 
dom, and ‘ bausse fondu’ is a bankrupt. And where was M. 
Virmaitre ‘riz,’ to insert the verb ‘chaperonner, to protect any 
one,’ as new and slangotic. Of course it’s French (and very 
nearly English, too), and as old asa duenna. Too much douge 
and too much vache has its penalties. JOHN O'NEILL. 


THE SEXES 


Man and Woman. By HAVELOCK ELLIs, 


Scott. 


London : 


The characteristics of the sexes have always afforded a 
pleasant field for conversation among educated people. From 
the time that woman was little more than a slave till the present 
day, she has step by step advanced in the social and intellectual 
scale. The study of the secondary sexual characteristics has 
been for a dozen years, to the author of this excellent volume, 
a source of absorbing interest. He must have taken endless 
trouble in collecting authentic data from the best sources con- 
nected with the constitutional differences ; for there is no work 
approaching his in exhaustiveness, accuracy, and fairness of 
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judgment. His authorities are all specialists in their several 
departments ; and by a careful digest of the results of their 
investigations he has set in the clearest light the prominent 
differences between the sexes. 

Other things being equal,a man is more attracted to a 
woman with luxuriant hair on her head than to one whose hair 
is sparse ; and a woman is more attracted to a man _ with deep 
vibrant voice than to one whose voice is shrill. For a period of 
several years during the development of puberty, girls of 
European race are both taller and heavier than boys of the 
same age. The average height of adult males in Britain is 5 
feet 7} inches, and of adult females 5 feet 2} inches. Relatively 
to the total height, the head and trunk are longer in women 
than in men; but the neck and limbs shorter. Several 
differences in the comparative length of the different fingers 
have attracted some attention. Woman’s index finger is 
generally longer than the ring-finger, whereas the reverse is the 
case in man; this indicates superior evolution. Among 
students of the age of twenty, the girth of the thigh in the 
females exceeds that in the males by 1} inches. In woman 
there is an earlier arrest of development, and she is more pre- 
cocious than man; hence the proportions of women tend to 
approach those of small men and of children. 

The adoption of the erect biped position has rendered nature 
awkward. On this question the author goes into full details: 
The absolute weight of the brain in man is considerably greater 
than in woman; but relatively to the weight of the body, 
woman’s brain is the heavier. This by no means necessarily 
implies that women have any natural advantage over men, for 
it is a fact of some significance that the epileptic possess re- 
latively large brains. The heaviest brain*on record in each 
sex was of an insane person. Strange is it that in their pre- 
cecity women prepared the first intoxicating liquors. Broca, 
the greatest of French anthropologists, holds that by cerebral 
organisation women are slightly less intelligent than men. The 
observations bearing on the sense of touch are unfortunately 
few and contradictory, because these were made on different 
parts of the body, and in different classes of society. There is, 
strange to say, a markedly greater sensibility to pain in the 
sterner sex; and the more delicate sex endures cold much 
better and requires less clothing. Men, too, under dental opera- 
tions, faint oftener than women ; and, according to the proverb, 
‘A woman never dies, has seven skins, has a soul and a little 
soul.’ Her social life, her subordination to parents and husband 
and children, the duty of submission and concealment imposed 
upon her, have, it is considered, all tended to foster tolerance 
of pain. 

The statistics entirely contradict the ordinary views about 
the relative sensibility of the sexes with regard to smell. The 
average shows that the sense of smell is much more delicate in 
the case of male than of female observers. Prussic acid has a 
musty smell; yet, on the average, males detected 1 part in 
112,000 of water, whereas the females could not detect it 
when diluted more than 1 in 18,0co of water. To masculine 
nostrils women are on the average nearly twice as perfumed as 
to their own ; hence St. Clement of Alexandria’s remark is now 
scientifically understood : ‘ Let a few unguents be selected by 
women such as will not be overpowering to a husband.’ 
Though men have a monopoly of the higher walks of culinary 
arts, tea-tasting and judging wines, yet on the whole women 
can discriminate the tastes more accurately. Deafness is 
decidedly more ccmmon in men; but they have the more 
delicate sense of hearing when undiseased. Blindness, too, is 
much more common among males up to 65 years of age ; after 
that the preponderance of b!ind women is due simply to the 
greater longevity of the sex. Defective sight (that is, myopia 
and hypermetropia) preponderates among women and girls. 
The average male observer is measurably more sensitive to 
red, yellow and green ; while the female shows superiority in 
the blue alone. Colour-blindness is at least ten times more 
frequent in men than in women. A person is the subject of 
coloured- hearing when a particular sound immediately and 
involuntarily brings a particular colour to the mental eye. 
This psychic phenomenon is more common in the gentler sex. 
Woman, too, is far more irritable or affectable ; whereas man 
has deeper sensibility. 

As to strength, while a man can carry about double his own 
weight, a woman can carry only about half hers—of course, on 
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There is no comparison even between Athleta 
and Sandow. It is a curious fact that in the cigar trade men 
are said to have a lighter touch than women. Though the 
latter can do more work at stitching the serge linings of saddles, 
on the whole they are not so dexterous. A female student can 
halve a line with the eye more accurately, but a male can more 
correctly raise a perpendicular toa line. As to thought gene- 
rally, the masculine method is massive and deliberate, while 
the feminine method is quick to perceive and nimble to act. 
Men’s minds are naturally inductive, women’s deductive. It is 
a curious but undoubted fact that women are seldom found to 
stammer. At school, girls are more idle than boys; but in 
general a clever girl can beat a clever boy. In industrial occu- 
pations women are more diligent, but less intelligent. However, 
as counter clerks of all kinds, especially when attending to rough 
and illiterate persons, they are preferable. When, however, any 
sudden spurt is needed, the females make more mistakes in 
calculation than the males. Men can more patiently fight?their 
way to literary fame in the face of complete indifference or 
through obloquy. There is no female Balzac, or Bacon, or 
Wagner, or Ibsen. A woman can supply much of the living 
spiritual substance, if a man will supply the mould for it to 
flow into. Strange is it that women are more fitted for politics 
than men ! 

The author then discusses the interesting vital process of 
metabolism, comparing in the sexes the blood, respiration, sus- 
ceptibility to poisons and pigmentation. This is followed by a 
most interesting examination of hypnotism, with its relationship 
to religion. Women are more liable than men to present 
hypnotic phenomena : that is, they are more emotional. A 
woman instinctively responds more easily to influences from 
without; the pupil of her eye dilates involuntarily to all sorts 
of slight stimuli. Inthe asylum there is ten times as much 
noise in the female wards as there is in the male wards, and in 
the prison women are characteristically more prone to spasmodic 
breakings out of wild destructive violence. 

There is no doubt that man is far superior to woman in the 
artistic impulse, in painting, music, and poetry. Women rank 
infinitely higher in fiction than in any other form of literary art, 
yet even in this their success is far behind that of men. How- 
ever there are more good actresses than good actors : the same 
holds in singing. This the author explains with marked dis- 
crimination and intelligence. Suicide is three times more 
frequent in men than in women, and the liability of the sexes to 
insanity is almost equal—intellectual and sensual excess being 
the chief cause in man, moral and emotional excess being the 
chief cause in woman. The forms of criminality into which 
women most easily fall are the subtlest (like poisoning), and 
also the more domestic. Variability in the male and pre- 
cocity in the female are the main characteristics. Tennyson 
artistically imagined ‘Woman is not undevelopt man, but 
diverse. Women remain nearer than men to the infantile 
state; but men approach more nearly than women to the 
ape-like and senile. The perusal of this most attractive and 
useful volume will give the careful reader a more vivid and 
tolerant insight into what must ever be for all the two most 
interesting beings in the world. 


the average. 


FORBES'S FLOTSAM 


Barracks, Brvouacs, and Battles. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
London : Macmillan, 


When during an evening stroll through the typhus-smitten 
camp on the ‘ Monkey’s Plain,’ an English correspondent be- 
moaned to the popular fuddlicista, Mantegazza, the plague of 
flies by day and of fleas by night, the heat, the dust, the stench, 
the unwholesome food, the brackish water, and the other evils 
that were daily shortening the roll-call and making life intoler- 
able to survivors, he met with pertinent reproof. ‘ My friend,’ 
observed the Italian, ‘you have all the more to write about ; 
and believe me,’ he went on, glancing upwards to where a huge 
golden orb was sailing through immensity, ‘ the time will come 
when, looking back, you will sigh for these serene nights, sotto 
la bella luna d’Africa” Thus it is indeed. That beautiful 
African moon lights up all such reminiscences, and viewing 
them by its beams one forgets the burning sun and blinding 
sand, the fevered sleep and weary waking, the stiff limbs and 
racked joints, the dreary rides when reins were damp snakes 
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and stirrup-irons icy fetters, the thirst that was quenched in 
puddle and the hunger that was allayed by garbage, the ever- 
present anxiety as to maintaining communications with that 
awful ‘wire’ haunting one like a hangman’s noose, and many 
kindred ‘delights of campaigning.’ So with Mr. Forbes, who 
here presents, repacked in handy neatly printed volume, some 
score of samples from his well-stocked budget that have 


‘already figured in periodical publications. For the 


majority are brave tales, not without their touch of 
grim tragedy, but livened with the breath of battle 
and the deft administration of the deadly point which, as 
an old cavalryman, he prefers to the swashing blows of less 
practical authorities. Mixed with these are crisply pencilled 
sketches of men and manners, amongst which ‘ Jellypod, alias 
the Muleteer,’ excites a reminiscent smile. The only fleeting 
glimpse of the squalid side of war is in the personal 
recollection entitled ‘La Belle Héléne of Alexinatz” To the 
reader who is miscalled serious, because he finds enjoy- 
ment where other people cannot, the most attractive 
article in the collection must, however, remain that on ‘ Fire 
Discipline,’ so captiously canvassed at the date of its first 
appearance. Thanks to Providence there has as yet been no 
practical attempt at solving the problem it propounded for 
consideration. But the general adoption of smokeless powder 
and an improved weapon of precision is an argument in favour 
of that system of taking cover condemned by Mr. Forbes. The 
swarm advance of three years back threatens to become as 
dangerous to its practitioners as the tactics of the Prussian 
Guard corps at St. Privat. Nor does it seem possible that 
machine-guns will ever allow a repetition of the cavalry charge 
of Mars-la-Tour. All the same Mr. Forbes is right when he 
decries ‘annihilation.’ The sting of the book may possibly be 
held to lie in its tail. The author has a grievance, and in his 
concluding article, ‘ My Campaign in Pall Mall,’ is very severe 
in his handling of those War Office authorities who have thought 
fit to ignore his claim to a war medal for the Zulu campaign, 
after refusing him one for that in Afghanistan. A just grievance 
no doubt. But none the less a man with a grievance, anda 
fancy for airing it in speech and print, becomes an abomination 
to his fellows. Such attitude is unworthy of one who is entitled 
to rank high among men of action. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. J. E. Gore’s Zhe Worlds of Space (London: Innes) is 
a collection of many short essays, chiefly on the astronomical 
subjects which this author is so well qualified to discuss. Asa 
write: on popular astronomy Mr. Gore has the inestimable 
merit of not being too popular, either in style or statement ; 
while on almost every page he betrays a consciousness, not 
always present to modern astronomers, that it does not require 
a telescope to detect beauty and even interest in the heavens. 
Although we do not attach much importance to his arguments 
on the plurality of worlds, we are glad to have several interest- 
ing papers about the planets. When we consider with what 
excitement the discovery of the first asteroids was hailed at the 
beginning of the century, it is curious to see how little we have 
learnt from them, now that several hundreds are known ; and 
the reflection should perhaps make us a trifle less confident 
that the enormous number of facts now being discussed as to 
the constitution of stars and the star-systems must necessarily 
lead to the knowledge of anything beyond the facts them- 
selves. We are grateful to Mr. Gore for a paper on some 
‘astronomical errors and illusions,’ which are much more 
common than is popularly supposed. May we point out 
that on page 241 he has himself confused Epsilon and Eta 
Cassiopei ? Mr, Gore's wonted accuracy wholly deserts him 
when he comes to treat of ancient astronomy, on which his 
information is obviously second-hand. Why, for instance, 
should the Eagle be called ‘one of the asterisms of Hip- 
parchus.’ It is centuries older than that astronomer. And on 
what authority does Mr. Gore say that the Southern Cross 
‘has formed a subject of interest since the earliest ages of 
antiquity’? To the Greeks, who could see very little of it, it 
was merely a part of the Centaur, On modern astronomy 
Mr. Gore is a safer guide, and his book may be read with 
pleasure and profit by every one. 
In ’7%s Sixty Years Since (London: Kegan Paul), Mr. H. 
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Schiitz Wilson, by means of a careful analysis of Tennyson's 
‘ Locksley Hall,’ proves conclusively that Liberalism is the curse, 
and will shortly be the destruction, of this unhappy country: 
But surely Mr. Schiitz Wilson proves too much. A man may 
pride himself on being a good Conservative, and yet may hesi- 
tate to endorse such statements as these: ‘ Religion, loyalty, 
honour, patriotism, courage, courtesy, conscience, modesty, are 
the qualities, the essences, with which “ Liberal feeling” is at 
furious war.’ ‘Our modern Liberalism is the firm friend of 
both ignorance and selfishness.’ ‘There exist now but two 
parties only in England: the one party which desires her 
degradation, the other party which seeks her salvation. The 
one tendency may for convenience be called Liberal, the other 
Conservative.’ It is true that the Liberal party contains, and 
always has contained, some extreme politicians, whose attitude 
can only be explained by persons of ordinary intellect on the 
assumption that they are neither more nor less than traitors ; 
and it is also true that from time to time there has appeared to 
be some danger of ‘the tail wagging the dog. But he must 
indeed be a cast-iron Conservative who would deny to all h's 
Liberal friends the possession of some small share in the 
qualities with which Mr. Schiitz Wilson declares that Liberal 
feeling is at furious war. Every Conservative naturally believes 
his own opinions to be sound and incontrovertible ; yet if he prove 
his adversaries to be altogether vile and contemptible, he can 
achieve but little glory in defeating them. 

From Messrs. Cassell and Co., we have received the first 
part of Royal Academy Pictures, 1894, as a supplement to the 
Magazine of Art. The reproductions of pictures of the year 
are printed with great skill, and give an excellent idea of the 
originals. Opinions may differ as to whether the pictures 
chosen for reproduction represent the most interesting work at 
Burlington House this year, but as four more parts are to be 
issued during the month, criticism of the first instalment on 
that ground is premature. To those who cannot see the 
Academy for themselves, the publication will be a good make- 
shift, and to those who have seen it, it will be useful as a record 
and a reference. Among the most important reproductions in 
the first part are Mr. Watts’s portrait of Sir Andrew Clark, 
The Bracelet by Sir Frederick Leighton, The Lady of Shalott 
by Mr. Waterhouse, and the charming /’ortrait cf a Child by 
Mr. Jacomb Hood. 

The new volume of the Mermaid Series of the best plays of 
tie Old Dramatists (London: Unwin) contains the plays of 
Richard Steele, edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Mr. Aitken. This is the first time that Steele’s dramatic works 
have been gathered together, and the result of Mr. Aitken’s 
industry is the proof that, though Steele wrote plays, he was 
no dramatist. The humour of the essayist of the 7atler and 
Spectator flashes out now and again, but a few amusing lines 
do not make a comedy, and it must be confessed that the 
Conscious Lovers is, as Fielding said, ‘almost solemn enough 
to be asermon.’ The interest of these plays is on the same 
plane as the interest of the plays of Charles Lamb. No one 
will persevere in the reading of them because they are intrinsi- 
cally good, but because he loves Dick Steele, and can put up 
with the /ongueurs in his plays when he remembers the enter- 
tainment he has derived from the delightful gossip of his essays. 
The first play in the book, The Funeral, or Grief a la Mode, is 
very sprightly, and some of Lady Brumpton’s conversation with 
Tattleaid may have given Sheridan a hint for the School for 
Scandal. 

It is satisfactory to find from Welsh Fairy-Tales, collected 
and edited by P. H. Emerson (London: Nutt), that legends of the 
Land of Faéry are still told among the Welsh people. Mr. 
Emerson states in his preface that he took them down from 
different peasants while living in Anglesey in 1891. One of the 
most curious is the ‘Origin of the Welsh,’ but all alike are 
written in a delightfully simple style which bears no trace of a 
desire to improve upon the stories as they were told to the 
editor, by pedlars, blacksmiths, old women, and fishermen. 
The Invisible Playmate (London: Isbister), by William 
Canton, is only a work of imagination so far as concerns the 
one incident which the book contains. It is more probably 
the record of a real sorrow, and as such should have been 
printed, if at all, for private circulation. The ‘Rhymes about a 
Little Woman,’ which fill a considerable portion of the book, are 
of no general interest. 
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In Select Specimens of the Great French Writers (London : 
Macmillan) M. Eugéne Fasnacht has collected a valuable series 
of selections from French writers in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, The anthology differs from others of 
the kind in being accompanied by estimates of the writers by 
eminent French critics, and in being prefaced by an introduc- 
tion taken from Vinet’s History of French Literature. The 
lion’s share of the book is given, rightly enough, to the golden 
age of France—in other words, to the classic period of 
Louis XIV.’s reign. In the selections from writers of the 
nineteenth century it is rather surprising to find nothing of 
Baudelaire’s included. The book will be most useful for the 
higher forms of schools. A neat little edition of Virgil's 
Eneid, Ysook 1., prepared by the Rev. A. J. Church, has 
been published by Messrs. Blackie and Son. The same 
publishers are bringing out a Junior School Shakespeare, 
which promises well. Among the plays which have been 
lately issued in this edition are As You Like It, Richard 
JI, and the Midsummer-Nights Dream. The Introduc- 
tion to each play contains much that is interesting, and the 
notes are brief and clear. These are good school books. 
In Zhe Money of the Bible(London: Religious Tract Society), 
Mr. Williamson has treated in a short and popular form a 
subject which until now has only been written about by the 
scientist for scientists. His little book on the Hebrew cur- 
rency, which forms one of the ‘Bypaths of Bible Know- 
ledge’ series, will be a great help to students of the Bible. 
We have also received Old Celtic Romances (London: Nutt), 
translated from the Gaelic by F. W. Joyce; a new and cheaper 
edition of one of Mr. Clark Russell’s favourite sea tales, A 
Sailors Sweetheart (London: Sampson Low); Zhe Countess 
Radna, by W. E. Norris, published for the first time in one 
volume by Mr. Heinemann; Souvenirs of Some Continents 
(London: Macmillan), being a collection of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’s articles on his experiences as a war-correspondent ; and 
two new and cheaper editions of works by George Macdonald, 
Stephen Archer and Weighed and Wanting (Sampson Low), 
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